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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His 
Son, Jesus Christ. 


3. The trustwo thines of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God 
4. The certainty of just retribution tor sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed. 


Some Notes on the Textile Situation 


Y the time this is printed the country may be 
facing another large scale strike situation. 
Indeed, events now seem to be moving rapidly 

in that direction. The conservative president of the 
American Federation of Labor, William Green, com- 
menting on the textile industry dispute a few days 
ago, spoke of efforts ‘‘to settle this controversy with- 
out resort to strike.’ He now gives the textile 
workers his official support. Said Mr. Green: “There 
is complete understanding between the officers of the 
United Textile Workers’ organization and the officers 
of the American Federation of Labor .... A full 
measure of cooperation will be extended by the 
American Federation of Labor to the United Textile 
Workers in the conduct of the strike.”’ 

When we wrote about the California strike some- 
time ago a friend chided us for not considering more 
definitely the realities of the situation, that is, the 
special interests of both parties to that dispute. He 
felt that we dealt with the situation too much in terms 
of desirable ideals, and not enough in terms of actual- 
ities. He was at least partially right. We are there- 
fore moved to comment on the interests involved in 
the textile situation. What is the significance of this 
textile situation to the rest of industry and labor? 
Why did the United Textile Workers at their con- 
vention in New York vote to go on strike September 
first? Why are the textile people so very apparently 
cold to suggestions of negotiations? 

It seems obvious to us that a satisfactory settle- 
ment of the textile dispute is absolutely vital to in- 
dustry and labor as a whole. The textile industry 
was the first to come under code regulations. The 
textile code was the model for other codes. In it was 
first written the guarantee of free collective bargaining. 
If industry and labor run into a snarl which becomes 
an impasse under the textile code, code regulation 
in other fields will speedily go on the scrapheap. A 
violent reaction to extremes of unregulated compe- 
tition will almost surely follow. These will bring in 
their train abuses that will destroy the gains of many 
years. In this process labor would of course lose the 
most. 

Why, then, did the textile workers in convention 
vote a strike? Because they have grievances which 
they believe they cannot get satisfactorily adjusted 


under code operation or negotiation. These are, 
briefly: 

The stretch-out system has been so widely in- 
augurated throughout the industry as to constitute 
a sweeping and inhuman method of operation from 
which there must be relief. This method has also 
resulted in steady decline in volume of employment. 

Average weekly earnings have decreased. 

There has been a sweeping and intolerable practice 
of discharging workers for union affiliation in clear 
violation of Section 7a of the Recovery Act, and the 
union has been unable to get relief from this dis- 
crimination, 


What have the textile employers to say in 
justification of their apparently “stand-pat’’ position? 
George A. Sloan, president of the Cotton Textile 
Institute, says: 


As a result of three basic wage provisions in the 
code the hourly wages paid in March, 1934, show an 
increase of 70 percent, as compared with March, 1933, 
when there was no code. All of this has meant a 
substantial increase in manufacturing costs. 

Sometimes the “‘stretch-out” is spoken of as if it 
were some mechanical device for stretching the nerves 
and sinews of a human being. Nothing could be farther 
removed from fact. 

There have been improvements in the mechanical 
devices used in this industry and the technique for 
handling these devices, which enable an employee to 
handle an increased number of operations or machines 
with no greater demand for physical or nervous effort, 
and in many instances less. 


We wish Mr. Sloan had given some comparative 
figures on real wages before and since the code regu- 
lation. Hourly wage rates are one thing, and real 
wages are quite another thing. And it is real wages 
that make a living for the laboring man. 

Well, there you have it—two parties to a profita- 
ble activity (the manufacture of textiles) contending 
each for what is considered a fair share of profits. 
The “profit motive’ of course animates both. (Some 
contend that this motive is the source of all industrial 
trouble and should be abolished. This is sentimental 
romancing. The profit motive cannot be abolished. 
It could be and should be intelligently subjected to 
ethical and social restraints. ) 

Here we have labor after long suffering under 
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depression wages fighting for what it conceives to be 
fair wages, decent conditions of work, and a larger 
share in the control of its own destiny. On the other 
hand we have industry in precarious position, long 
since drained of its surpluses and reserves, fighting 
to keep down its costs and to raise its profits. Special 
interests, selfish interests; yes, selfish interests on 
both sides, but a selfishness in a measure justified 
because it is based on the universal impulse to self- 
preservation. This impulse to self-preservation is 
another ineradicable element which could be and 
should be subjected to ethical restraints and social 
control. 

The tragic element in the situation is not the self- 
seeking of the parties to the controversy, but their 
short-sightedness.. It is not the wicked selfishness of 
industry, nor is it the “unreasonableness”’ of labor, 
that threatens disaster. It is their common failure 
to see and to understand their common interests. 
Industry may be ever so astute in increasing its profits 
by “‘stretch-out”’ systems, that is, getting more work 
per man out of its labor than is justifiable. In the 
textile industry this is done by making a laborer tend 
more looms than formerly. It is done in other ways 
in many industries. This astuteness, however, leads 
only to increase of troubles. Labor may be ever so 
clever at taking advantage of uncertain and troubie- 
some times to press its demands, and perchance to 
increase and consolidate its strength at the expense 
of industry. If in so doing it violates the canons of 
justice and fair play, however fine its ideal, it jeopard- 
izes its future welfare. 

We do not pretend to know the just solution of 
the immediate issues involved in the textile situation. 
We are convinced, however, that any solution that is 
not based on common interest will be no solution at all, 
but simply the postponement of a great day of tragedy. 
In spite of our “‘realistic’”’ friends we say again, and 
we will stick to it, that only the ideal is practical. 

Meanwhile we hope that some day the human 
race will stretch its brains enough to get hold of the 
notion that the common interest is the very special 
interest and basis of security of every class and every 
individual. 

aS *K 


MORE THAN A DINNER 


HE dinner to Dr. Etz, scheduled for September 19, 
somewhere in Greater Boston, is a gracious 
tribute to a faithful, hard-working official, but 

it is much more. 

It is a meeting to hear a report, and the report 
is apt to have marked influence upon our churches. 

It is a meeting to talk things over, and the talk 
may result in far-reaching decisions. 

It is a get-together of Universalists in the spirit 
of some of the gatherings in the old days, when men 
and women came from far and near to the city where 
Father Ballou lived and worked. 

We are glad to see Victor Friend heading the 
Committee of Twenty-five which is arranging this 
dinner. We are even more glad that the heads of the 
different denominational organizations and the state 
superintendents are serving on this committee. 

The date of the dinner is set to coincide with the 


fall meeting of the trustees of the Universalist General 
Convention. In Boston at the same time there will 
be gathered the members of the Free Church Council. 

We hope for a large attendance at this dinner, 
for we consider it an occasion second only in impor- 
tance to a meeting of the General Convention. 

% * 
PASTORAL LETTERS 

FEW days ago we saw a letter written by one 
of our ministers to his people. ‘The writer 
was the Rev. Pliny A. Allen of North Adams. 
He was writing about the church closing. We liked 
the spirit of that letter, reminding the people, as it 
did, of the presence of God everywhere where human 
hearts are lifted up in aspiration. More important, 
the letter carried assurance of a fact which every 
minister knows (because it is a part of him), but which 
too many ministers take it for granted that their 
people know. That is that when a minister goes away 
from his people to rest, he does not forget them. 
He is with them in spirit, and ready and willing to go 
to any of them at any time should they need him. 
Here was no cold announcement that ‘‘church will 
close next Sunday until after Labor Day,” but a 
sincere expression of that warm human relationship 
which is one of the finest characteristics of the Protes- 

tant ministry. 

By and large our ministers are a sincere and 
friendly lot. We don’t all show this friendliness as 
much as we should. Many of us are too inclined 
to go on the apparent assumption that the people of 
the parish are mind readers. Thoughtful gestures 
like Mr. Allen’s letter help the people to get close 
to their minister. Such pastoral letters are worth 


while. 
* * 


OUR HEART’S DESIRE 


ONCLUDING his appraisal of the power of the 
“Oxford’’ Movement in a recent issue of T'he 
Boston Transcript, Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach 

says, ““My heart’s desire for the Oxford Movement is 
that it may cover the earth as the waters cover the 
sea.”” When a Unitarian clergyman, a friend and 
defender of humanism, writes like this about a move- 
ment as thoroughly grounded in traditional ortho oxy 
as is the Oxford Movement, it 7s news. Indeed, we 
might be pardoned for giving much space to such news 
in these columns, but we forbear. 

Dr. Dieffenbach’s “heart’s desire,” however, 

moves us to reflection. We have been accused of 
being hostile to the Buchmanites. Weare not. We 


do question some of their claims and believe that some - 


of their techniques are askew. Some of their activities 
smack of spiritual pomposity. A case in point is the 
incident referred to by Dr. Dieffenbach, “sitting in 
conference” with the leaders when ‘‘they spoke of the 
‘drive on Washington’ and several names of promi- 
nence in our national capital were mentioned.” 

With the fundamental principles of Buchmanism, 
honesty, purity, unselfishness, and love, we have no 
quarrel. Indeed, we can think of only one thing better 
than these ‘‘absolutes.’’ That is, honesty, purity 
unselfishness and love intelligently and humbly applied 
to the conduct of one’s life. In all honesty we fail to 
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see that the Oxford “guidance” methods are especially 
intelligent. Nor can we find in the conduct of the 
Oxford meetings, house parties, etc., that healthy 
_ humility which should characterize the Christian way 
_ of living. 

As for the four great principles, or “absolutes,” 


they have been at the heart of the Christian religion : 


from the beginning, and they are to-day in the hearts 
of legions of men and women who have never heard 
of Buchman or the Oxford groups. They are the 
essence of Unitarianism when it is true to itself. They 
are the stuff of Universalism when Universalists are 
_ true to their vision, and likewise of the rest of Christen- 
dom. With these principles the Buchmanites can 
_ undoubtedly do much good in their own way and with 
certain types of people. For this we cheer them, 
| recognizing that it takes all kinds of religionists to 
- build the Kingdom of God. 
We have no desire, however, to have the Oxford 
movement “cover the earth.”” Nor do we think it a 
justifiable desire, any more than we would think it 
_ justifiable to desire that the Unitarian movement or 


_ the Universalist movement cover the earth. Our 


deepest desire is for the Christian movement. We 
_ pray that zt, with the help of the whole cosmopolitan 
fellowship of differing religionists, may yet ‘‘cover the 
earth as the waters cover the sea.”’ 

* * 


IS IT A THIRD PARTY? 


EK read with interest the news of the formation 

of the “American Liberty League.” Of 
: particular interest is the fact that this organi- 

zation includes in its original membership Jouett 
Shouse, former head of the Democratic National 
Committee, Alfred E. Smith, John W. Davis, and the 
Republicans James W. Wadsworth and Nathan L. 
Miller. The league proposes to “defend and uphold 
the Constitution of the United States” and ‘‘to teach 
the necessity of respect for the rights of persons and 
property as fundamental to every successful form of 
government.’”’ The league apparently believes: that 
violence is being done to the Constitution by the 
Administration, and that the rights of persons and 
property are being infringed on. All of this is of 
course highly debatable matter. The side you are on 
is very likely to depend on where you (consciously or 
unconsciously) put the first and primary emphasis, 
on persons or property, and how you interpret the 
Constitution. 

The Boston Transcript weleomes the organization 
as “the first challenge of the doctrines of the presi- 
‘dential advisers.’’ We are inclined to welcome the 
league, but for a very different reason. We do not 
see eye to eye with the Transcript in its panicky 
criticism of the Administration. We do, however, 
think it a good thing for decent, intelligent men like 
the members of the league just mentioned to organize 
and in intelligent, open-handed manner present their 
criticisms and bring their influence to bear to enforce 
what they believe to be right interpretations of the 
Constitution and personal and property relations. 
If their investigations are honest the leaguers will 
doubtless be won over to some of the Rooseveltian 
policies they now oppose, and at the same time they 


will be a healthy check on unwise radicalism in 
Administration circles. 


What of the future of the league? Will it become 


a third party, a party which will draw into its folds 


the right wingers? Perhaps. And perhaps also a 
strong third party would be a very good thing for the 
country. 

* OK 


IT HATH AN EVIL ODOR 


S it right for government to frustrate its own laws? 

Is it right to pander to greed and to exploit 

gullibility on behalf of the hungry? Does a good 
end justify a bad means? : 

These questions are raised by the news report 
that four lotteries a year are being planned by Mayor 
La Guardia and the New York law-makers, to provide 
unemployment relief funds. The plan is for a “‘corpo- 
ration”’ which shall “‘sell’’ shares at two dollars apiece. 
Officers shall be drawn by lot to receive huge “‘salaries’”’ 
instead of prizes. The plan, it is estimated, will net 
twelve million dollars a year to meet emergency relief. 
It was “‘drafted to skirt the state law against lotteries.” 

Of course it isn’t right for government to frustrate 
its own laws. It not only isn’t right, it is positively 
dangerous. Ifthe gentlemen law-makers of New York 
City put their plan into operation they become in fact, 
if not in name, law-breakers. Then when occasion 
arises when they need to make the appeal for ‘‘respect 
for law and law observance,” they won’t have a leg 
to stand on. They will find that they have not only 
stimulated disrespect for law but also greatly stimu- 
lated the practice of ‘‘skirting’”’ other laws of the land. 

Of course it isn’t right for government to pander 
to greed and exploit gullibility after the manner of 
cheap “gyp’’ gamesters. “But,” says someone, “‘we 
must feed the unemployed, and people can’t afford 
to pay more taxes.”’ Nonsense! If there are enough 
people in New York City who can buy lottery tickets 
at two dollars apiece to the tune of twelve million 
dollars, those self-same people can and should, if neces- 
sary, be assessed a special personal tax straight out for 
relief. 

It seems almost incredible to us that otherwise 
intelligent and decent men should make such a pre- 
posterous proposal as this New York lottery scheme. 
The scheme is afoot, however, and we suppose it will | 
go through. Then we shall behold lottery tickets 
advertised through the medium of pious appeals to 
“help the unemployed.” We hope this won’t come 
to pass. We hope that the churches of New York 
City will rise up and smite this utterly vulgar and 
iniquitous proposition. 


IN A NUTSHELL 
The editorial writers of the British Telegraph, 
Times and Manchester Guardian all believe that this 
country is solidly behind President Roosevelt and his 
program. 


What we have long suspected appears from 
official confession to be true. Announcing an increase 
in the alcohol tax unit of the Internal Revenue Bureau, 
the Secretary of the Treasury promised “the first 
honest attempt at enforcement of the liquor laws.” 
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On a Mission Around the World 


XI. 


On Missions and Missionaries 


Roger F. Etz 


aw) HE missionaries in China are all half-crazy. 
\/ Boi 1 have just written to a friend of mine who 
ICQss has been a great supporter of missions, and 
[xx] believe me, after what I have told her, she 
won’t give them another nickel.’”’ This is a word for 
word report of a statement just made to me by a 
fellow-passenger on the boat, who, by the way, is on a 
long world cruise to get material for a book he is to 
write. He has already finished and sent in a magazine 
article on missions and missionaries. Naturally I 
thought he was an authority on China, so I asked him 
how long he had lived there. ‘‘Three weeks,’’ was 
the answer. A few days of this time was spent in a 
house where a “‘tract-passer” lived, but the writer 
quoted above couldn’t stand this missionary’s com- 
pany, so he moved out. But his judgment after three 
weeks in a vast country like China is that “the mis- 
sionaries are half-crazy.”’ His magazine articles will 
be accepted as a true analysis of the situation, for he 
has been in China and of course he knows. 

“‘T have been in the Orient, and so far as foreign 
missions are agencies of religious propaganda, I have 
no use for them. Such impressions as I received were 
that, in that respect, they did more harm than good. 
They tended to release many from the moralities and 
customs of their fathers and such sanctions as their 
people had been accustomed to for generations. The 
result in many cases was distinctly harmful, because 
it introduced an irresponsibility which new movements 
are likely to do. Having had quite intimate contact 
with large numbers of Japanese and Chinese during 
the past twenty years, men of high character, wise 
judgment and unprejudiced minds, I have no confi- 
dence in our ability to help them in their religious 
practice.” This comes from a Universalist business 
man who believes that the material products which his 
concern manufactures are good for the Orient, that the 
old customs and sanctions of the people as far as living 
and doing business are not good enough, but that 
Christian leadership past and present is positively 
harmful. 

“The trouble with China is the Christian mis- 
sionary. If the churches had not sent out their 
missionaries, there wouldn’t be all of this unrest and 
confusion.” This from a business man who had spent 
some years in China with a great American corporation 
which started in business there to take advantage of 
long hours and low wages for the workers. When 
questioned closely, he admitted that, with higher 
standards of living being urged and exemplified by 
Christian missionaries, and because of agitators whose 
ideals had been raised by education and contacts with 
foreigners, his corporation and others were facing the 
necessity of paying more than three or four cents a day 
for labor, and therefore profits for stockholders would 
not be as great as they had been. What it amounts 
to is this: Keep the missionaries at home, keep the 
standard of living down, so a few can profit by what is 
practically slave labor of the many. 


“The reason many business men have no use for 
the missionaries in the Orient is that they object to the 
higher standards the missionaries set. It pricks their 
consciences and they don’t like it.’”’ This, and other 
statements much stronger, which I will not set down 
here because I do not want to give a false impression 
of the foreign business man in the Orient, came from 
the lips of an American who has long been in govern- 
ment service in the East. He is an outspoken friend 
of the missionaries, and says, among other things, that 
he continually reminds his fellow Americans that it is 
the missionary who has made it safe and possible for 
the foreign business man to live in this part of the 
world. 

So much for the opinions of some observers of 
missions. What is the point of view of the mission- 
aries themselves? I realize that, in trying to write 
anything along this line, I may very well be accused 
of many things: prejudice in favor of missions, a 
superficial study of conditions—I have already been 
accused of that—the necessity of reporting favorably 
on our work and of urging our people to continue their 
support of our workers, when these people who know, 
some of whom I have quoted above, realize that all of 
our effort and that of other churches has been worse 
than wasted. I admit that I have been interested in 
missions for years, and have read and studied much 
about them. I admit that I can’t see how anyone who 
professes to be a Universalist can take the narrow point 
of view many seem to take. JI admit that my ideal for 
my church has been, and still is, as a matter of fact, 
“A World Church for World Service.’”’ I admit that 
I believe Christian influence is still on the side of peace 
and world brotherhood, one of the very few forces in 
the world working toward thisend. I admit that I see 
a constantly growing conflict between the ideals of 
Christian love and brotherhood for which the church 
stands, and the ideals of exploitation and greed and 
profit with which business men approach this section 
of the world in looking for a market. On the other 
hand, I refuse to admit that I cannot learn from those 
who have given their lives to this work and from 
others whose lives they have touched, and I submit 
that their judgment is equally to be taken into ac- 
count with that of the layman who knows all about the 
missionaries of China through a three weeks’ stay, or 
of a writer for one of the great newspaper chains who 
is on this boat, and whose gospel more Christians read 
and believe than they do the teachings and example 
of the Master. 

What I shall try to summarize here is the point of 
view of many whom I have met in groups and indi- 
vidually on the trip so far. This includes preachers, 
teachers, social workers, student leaders, students and 
business men, both native and foreign, in J apan, 
Korea, China, the Philippine Islands and Singapore, 
as well as people from Burma and India whose coun- 
tries [ have not yet visited. 

First, the view is almost unanimously held by 
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these people that ‘Rethinking Missions’ and Pro- 
fessor Baker’s recent book were both timely and 
needed. As a matter of fact, several years ago a 
group in Japan had started to compile a statement 
to be issued which in practically every particular 
covered the same ground as ‘‘Rethinking Missions.”’ 
Some chapters had been assigned to different writers, 
and work on them had started. When the Laymen’s 
Commission was appointed work on this was stopped 
and cooperation given to the laymen. I was in a 
group of old-timers when Professor Baker’s book, 
which Dr. van Schaick referred to in a Leader editorial, 
was under discussion. One man who had been in 
Japan more than forty years reported on it as “good 
stuff, although nothing new for us,’ and urged the 
others to read it. 

What I am trying to get at is that here were 
leaders who had been on the field for from ten to forty 
or more years, who not only agreed with much that 
is being said about the new conditions and needed 
changes in the work of the Christian forces in the 
Orient, but who had anticipated the investigators and 
compilers of this report because of their own experience. 
They did not hesitate to discuss the policies adopted 
in the past which need changing, the mistakes which 
had been made, the new approaches which are possible 
and necessary. 

It may be asked: “‘If this is so, why have they not 
made these changes? Why have they waited for the 
laymen’s report?” The answer is very plain and very 
straight—the people at home! One eminent leader in 
China, in telling of some work they are outlining for 
the future, made possible by ‘‘Rethinking Missions,” 
said to me: “I reeommended this same thing to Dr. 
(secretary of a Foreign Mission Board and probably 
the best known man in America in this field) thirty 
years ago, and he and the board turned it down. They 
knew how missions should be run.”’ Now, because of 
the Laymen’s Inquiry Commission, this missionary’s 
vision of thirty years ago can be realized. While I 
was in Japan, the representative of a certain board 
came there to check up on their work and workers. 
He told them very frankly that the board and the 
church at home expected them to make Bible Christians 
and to convert the heathen. There was not a single 
worker on that board whom I heard express an opinion 
who agreed with him. The demand for “converts,” 
for statistics, for results which can be tabulated and 
published, has had much to do with the hampering of 
new projects and methods by the progressives. 

A second point of view very freely expressed in 
these different countries is that the liberal and pro- 
gressive forces are in great danger of losing out, and 
that the leadership which they have given will disap- 
pear. In fact, the deepest impression made on me 
up to date is that liberalism of every form must fight 
for its very existence, whether it be political or 
religious. I wonder if many of us realize the critical 
conditions which the liberal movements everywhere 
face. 

What is the situation in the mission fields? Simply 
this. The liberal wings of the Christian Church no 
longer “believe in foreign missions,” no longer support 
them, and their workers are being withdrawn, while 
the fundamentalist churches which are committed to 


saving the heathen from hell are growing stronger. 
In China in recent months, eighteen liberals were 
withdrawn from one area for lack of support, while, 
during practically the same period, one fundamentalist 
mission was increased by about two hundred workers. 
Many of these work with the definite purpose of 
reaching those already Christians and taking them 
into their churches, rather than attempting to reach 
the unchurched and help them. In Japan and Korea, 
the missionaries of broad vision and sympathies are 
rapidly being withdrawn, while the “‘Holiness” type is 
being increased. 

At a time when educational standards are being 
raised, when a new sense of freedom is being developed 
among the young people of the various countries, when 
a sense of international interdependence is being forced 
on the world daily, Christian leaders of vision and 
experience are being called home and the effectiveness 
of past work is being destroyed. This is not simply a 
problem of the mission fields, but of the whole world 
of liberalism. One thing stands out very clearly in 
relation to our work at home and abroad, and when 
I say “our”? I am speaking in a generic sense for all 
liberals: we must bestir ourselves anew to the needs 
and opportunities and responsibilities of these con- 
fusing and trying days if we are to be worthy of the 
trust we have. 

What of the future of missions? ‘‘We are defi- 
nitely at the end of an era in missions,” many of the 
leaders in the various fields have remarked to me. 
Doubtless. ‘Rethinking Missions’’ has done one very 
effective thing if it has made the church at home 
realize this, as many of the people on the field have 
realized it for a long time. It is a time and oppor- 
tunity for changes of policy, for readjustment of work, 
for a different technique. But these same leaders 
believe it is just as definitely the beginning of a new 
era in missions, if we are wise enough to see it and to 
give it constructive leadership. Gradually there has 
been developing a spirit of cooperation between foreign 
and native leaders, so that responsibility is more and 
more being given to natives rather than foreigners. 
Gradually duplication of effort and work has been 
eliminated and resources used to greater advantage. 
One good result of the cutting down of the number of 
foreign workers in some places because of the financial 
stringency is the combining of work for greater effi- 
ciency, or at least for less competition. But there will 
be need for leadership of men and women with Chris- 
tian ideals for a long time to come in these various 
countries of the world, and of course this is not con- 
fined to the Orient. There is a tremendous need to 
build up a spirit of world brotherhood, an outlook 
which embraces all humanity and breaks down the 
lines of narrow nationalism now growing so very 
marked, a desire to make ‘‘the kingdoms (and the 
republics) of this world the kingdoms (and the re- 
publics) of our Lord and of His Christ.’”’ My own 
humble opinion is that only the awakening to a sense 
of Christian brotherhood and responsibility, and the 
application of fundamental Christian ethics to the 
relationships of men everywhere, will save us from the 
greatest holocaust in human history. Indifferent, 
satisfied, non-aggressive Christian people will not be 
effective in influencing the future course of history. 
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I think I speak for our own workers in Japan and 
Korea when I say that they very definitely are study- 
ing the problems created by the new conditions of the 
present day. They see the need of some changes in 
policy, both because of a changed situation in the 
East and the lack of support at home. More and more 
Japanese and Korean laymen and laywomen are being 


brought into positions of responsibility and leadership, 
and are definitely studying what can and must be done 
in the future. Our Mission, small as it has always 
been, has made a very decided contribution to Japan, 
and has an influence far out of proportion to its size. 
Changes must and will be made in methods, but its 
influence should be carried on. 


Nature and Human Nature 
XXXIX. On the Threshold of Mammalogy 


Johannes 


SX 


q | around us and perhaps has been about us 
2G9}} all our lives, for example, the field of 
mammalogy, two feelings struggle within us for 
mastery. One is of discouragement and disgust. 
“Look,” we say to ourselves, “‘we are utterly 
ignorant about something that we could just as well 
know about. We pretend to some interest in nature, 
we even write articles for publication, and we know 
so little about mammalogy that we spell it with an o.”’ 
But zest soon banishes discouragement, or turns it into 
a wholesome humility. A single observation made 
with reasonable success makes one happy. One 
realizes that a subject like “‘Nature and Human 
Nature’ has some size to it, and that the most that 
any man can do with it is to bring out just a little of 
the color and truth for the joy and help of others. 

A mammalogist and a chipmunk are directly 
responsible for this little essay—one particular mam- 
malogist and one particular chipmunk. The mam- 
malogist, who is also an ornithologist and at least 
two other kinds of “ologist”” not unrelated to spiders 
and marine fauna, visited us at Joseph’s View. There 
we were struck by his delight in a chipmunk. He 
never before had seen one alive, although he was 
familiar with its appearance and its habits. He 
watched it dodging in and out of an old stone wall 
and stopping to see what kind of strange being the 
mammalogist could be. 

With the chipmunk I have been familiar ever 
since I was a small boy. Seldom did we visit a farm 
in our part of the country or drive along a road without 
seeing one of these alert, active, beautifully striped 
little creatures, or hearing its shrill chirping call note. 
I did not know, however, that our Hastern chipmunk 
was tamias striatus. I did not know that another name 
for it was “chipping squirrel.’ In fact, we village 
boys would correct city boys who might call one of 
them a squirrel. “That is not a squirrel,’ we would 
say, “that is a chipmunk.’”’ Once I caught a chip- 
munk and kept it in a cage until it died, and then I 
felt that I did not want to have a live thing in a cage 
ever again. 

The conjunction of the mammalogist and the 
chipmunk at Joseph’s View started me thinking. 
“What do I know about the wild rabbits that I see 
every day,” Ireflected. ‘Or about the woodchucks, 
or the many kinds of mice, or the bats, or the skunks, 
or the raccoons, or the deer that are beginning to come 
around?” 


orm) HEN we suddenly discover ourselves to be 
@ utterly ignorant in a field which lies all 
“NX 
6, One 


I remembered also a number of learned men 
whom I knew in Washington of whom ‘‘Who’s Who” 
and various acquaintances said, ‘“He is a mammal- 
ogist.”’ “I must look into this thing,” I said. “I 
cannot be so ignorant.” So I sent for a standard 
work on mammals and began to examine it. It was 


a most disheartening experience in the beginning. — 


On the day that the book arrived, I had seen a wood- 
chuck in an apple tree. So I turned at once to get a 
few high lights on the woodchuck’s habits. I found 
twenty-nine species and sub-species of woodchucks 
listed where I looked for one. I found also that the 
woodchuck is in the order rodentia, the family sciuridae, 
the sub-family sciwrinae, and the genus marmota. 
Then when I finally identified the big reddish gray 
woodchucks which inhabit our farm, I found that 
I had to call them marmota monax rufescens Howell, 
or the rufescent woodchuck. 

In the index, there were forty names under 
“mouse” and eighty more under ‘‘meadow mouse.” 
The index started out with Alaska fur seal and ante- 
lope, and took one down through badgers and bears 
and deer and panthers, to a glorious conclusion with 
thirty-seven species of wood rats. 

With a book of this kind one must simply bore in 
by slow stages. One must treat it like a dictionary. 
One must pick up a little here and a little there. This 
I have been doing, until I feel the slow movings of 
embryonic enthusiasm, and a desire to air my new 
knowledge. 

I have to admit that, as a result of my study, 
I look at old Uncle Woodchuck with more interest 
than I have ever had before. 

As a boy, I dragged more than one out of a stone 
wall, and I am fairly familiar with their habits, but it 
was a great pleasure to correlate my knowledge with 
that of the scientist. 

For example, there is nothing in nature quite like 
the woodchuck’s whistle, but I never knew that one 
name of the woodchuck among the French Canadians 
is siffleur, or whistler. I knew that they were ground 
hogs, but did not know that they were marmots. I 


knew that they were common, but did not know that — 


they covered practically all of North America from 
35 to 55 degrees. 1 knew that they differed somewhat 
in color, but did not know that there was a sub- 
species named “‘yellow-bellied” and another “golden- 
mantled,” and still another ‘“‘dusky,’’ and that there 
are large gray woodchucks in the Rocky Mountain 
region. 


So with hibernation. I had an idea that it was 
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sleeping and waking; getting up to take a look at the 
weather and then rolling up again for another nap. 
But this is what H. Ek. Anthony writes in his ‘‘Field 


Book of North American Mammals’’: 


“After a long season of successful foraging, the 


: woodchuck becomes very fat and his pelage takes on a 


richer and more glossy appearance. When winter 


sets in and food is scarce, the woodchuck hibernates, 


passing a long period in a dormant condition not easily 
distinguished from death. During hibernation the 
normal bodily activities are suspended, and the 


animal requires so little energy for his long sleep that 


the heavy layer of fat is sufficient; respiration and 
pulse are feeble and sluggish, body temperature is low, 
and the animal is insensible to his surroundings. If 


gradually warmed he will soon revive and take notice 


of what goes on about him.” 
I feel fairly well up on the woodchuck, but it is 


not likely that I shall ever be elected to the Society 


of American Mammalogists. It is illuminating, how- 


ever, to the rank and file of us to observe even at a 


distance the way in which such men do their work. 
Through long years a body of information is built up. 


_ Hunters and trappers, schoolboys and farmers, news- 
_ paper men and amateurs, make their contributions. 
_ Everything is checked and sifted. By study of speci- 


mens, by measurements and dissections, the work of 
classification goes forward. A boy sets a box-trap ina 


~ meadow and takes alive two or three kinds of mice that 


are unlike any seen there before. He sends them in to 
the American Museum of Natural History, or to his 
zoology teacher, and perhaps a bit is added to what 


is already known about the geographical distribution 


of some species. There are also, of course, the field 
expeditions of the great museums, universities and 
foundations. 

In the traditions of Schoharie County we have 
many stories of wolves, bears and panthers. Coming 
home from a C.C.C. camp in the wildest part of our 


-county a few days ago, I drove up Panther Creek and 
all along the steep wooded base of Panther Mountain. 


- When the country was settled, early in the eighteenth 


century, wolves still ran in packs, bears raided pig- 
pens and the wild ery of the “painter” now and then 
could be heard. 

Nicholas Warner, a famous scout in the American 
Revolution and one of my ancestors, related to Simms 


the historian an account of a fight between an Indian 
and a bear that he saw when he was a boy. 


The Indian did not kill the bear with his shot, and 


: the wounded bear closed with him. He slew the 


bear, but from the description which my great, great, 
great grandfather gave of the Indian’s injuries I am 
sure that he must have died. 

One of the panther stories related by Simms, in a 
volume which now commands a price of $25.00, con- 
cerned Maria Teabout, a girl from Middleburg who 
was half Indian and half white. With white com- 
panions she was on “‘the Fireberg”’ east of Middleburg. 
This was shortly before the Revolution. They heard a 
seream like that of a child. Maria, who was a mimic, 
answered it. Her companions told her to keep still, 
that it was a painter and by answering it she would 
be in great danger. ‘“‘A painter,” she said, ‘“‘what then 
is a painter?” ‘Being young and heedless,” says 


Simms, “she continued to answer its cries until her 
companions, alarmed for their safety, had taken to 
flight. . . . As she was part native she felt little fear 
until the near approach of the animal struck terror 
upon her mind. She had not time enough left her to 
secure a safe retreat, but instantly concealed herself 
in a hollow tree. The animal approached so near that 
she saw it from her concealment, but as that did not 
see her, it went back in the direction from whence it 
came.” I wish that I could quote all the quaint 
language of the book, as the author goes on to the 
conclusion. A party from the little village, or ‘‘dorf,”’ 
made up of both Indians and whites, sallied forth when 
they got the alarm to rescue the girl or to secure her 
remains. When they found her alive the Indians said 
that they would soon get the painter. They made an 
effigy of a man, fastened it to a tree, secreted them- 
selves and began to call. By and by the panther 
answered. Nearer and nearer it came. Soon they 
saw it creeping toward the effigy. It paused, lashing 
its tail, and bounded on the effigy with the speed of an 
arrow. It stood furious after discovering the decep- 
tion and rending the effigy, and then “a volley of rifle 
balls laid it dead on the spot. The skin was taken off 
and some slices of the critter, as Natty Bumpo would 
call it, were taken home by several of the Indians to 
broil.”’ 

Many a volume since Simms wrote his history, 
some ninety years ago, has been adorned with a 
panther story. Perhaps the high point of description 
in “‘Lamb in His Bosom” is the killing of the panther 
which was after the new-born baby. My book of 
mammals says: “In Eastern North America especially, 
the panther seems to have been a greatly feared 
animal; in the West the ranchers and settlers have 
regarded it very much the same way as they have the 
wolves and bears, that is, harmless unless cornered.” 
It is one of the hardest of American animals to see. 
Among the names it bears are cougar, puma and 
mountain lion—cougar being the scientific name. 

At the little hill farm we have no panthers and 


“no bears, although a mother bear with cubs lately did 


damage a few miles away. But we have the lynx, or 
bob-cat, or wild-cat, a twenty-five pound animal that 
has been known to reach forty-four pounds. We have 
gray and red foxes, and our best woodsmen often speak 
of the greater cunning of the red fox. We have alsoa 
number of small rodents. The white-footed or deer 
mice make themselves known to us by invading the 
house in the fall. They are beautiful creatures and 
in the past I have waged bitter war on them. What 
I will do since I have learned that they are peromyscus 
leucopus noveboracensis, and that “they have inter- 
esting habits and make attractive pets,’”’ remains to be 
seen. One thing is sure—I shall look at them with 
more attention than if I had not read about them. 
I shall notice the size and color. I shall watch to see 
what they eat and if it is true that they are strict 
vegetarians. I shall be interested in any fact about 
them. 

Now what is the use of all this? Why should 
society support the mammalogist? What kind of 
career is it wherein a man runs down the elusive little 
shrew and digs into the life history of the great 
grizzly? It is not a great money-making career, if 
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that is what we are after, although we have advanced 
as a race far enough to give the mammalogist a living. 
But it is a useful career if knowledge is useful. 

Man has set before himself the task of finding out 
all that he possibly can about the universe and all that 
it contains. He has made great strides, but he has 
only really started. 

Mammalogy, though it deals with thousands of 
species and sub-species and has them all classified and 
ordered, is only in its infancy. We have dissected 
specimens of nearly every kind, but we have not 
learned much about the life history of a single creature. 
There is a world of work to do. It calls for enormous 
intelligence, courage and patience. 


Just what we will do with all the facts that we 
have or will get nobody can yet say. Just how they 
will fit in with other facts discovered about the stars, 
or the grasses, or the birds, nobody can yet see. But 
fit they will. And it may be that something as tiny 
as a shrew will unlock some door of mystery. 

Many a man who is not a scientist can testify that 
some form of nature study has made him a better man. 
He has become more painstaking, orderly, observant, 
careful, because of it. And he has found his life made 
happier. On every walk, there is more to see. In 
every book, there is more that he can appreciate. 
When he is with other people, there is more to talk 
about. When he is alone, he is not lonely. 


Theism, Energy and Delight 


Lawrence Clare 


=H E tendency of the word ‘God’ to make 

fs! discussion futile is due to the fact that its 
Be] meaning varies from speaker to speaker. 
Bast} Is he finite? Are we to conceive of him as 
the creator? Is he to be identified with the absolute? 
Such are the questions that divide men. I think it is 
well to admit initially that this word ‘‘God’’ is one 
that is flung out in the direction of a haunting, un- 
seizable idea, and this I take to be the meaning of the 
perfectly orthodox contention that God is incompre- 
hensible. This does not mean that he is unknowable, 
but it does mean that he is unfathomable. 

Let us now ask whether it is not possible to 
discover some core of meaning, some body of thought 
or feeling common to at least a great majority of those 
who discuss belief. I think we all, when the word 
“God” is used, think of one who is in some sense out- 
side ourselves—there, so to speak, to be reckoned with. 
True, we may look within and find him, but even so 
we distinguish him from the ordinary fallible self. 
Always other than ourselves, he draws us to himself 
in thought or in feeling, as a magnet attracts iron. 
Further, we may agree that God is greater than man— 
how much greater, whether to the point of omnip- 
otence, we may for the present leave aside, since 
what we are looking for is a greatest common measure 
of opinion. Further, God is closely related to Destiny 
—often being regarded as the Ultimate Reality, the 
very Ground of the Universe. That he is also the 
source of all our values is perhaps a thought to be 
found among advanced peoples, rather than among 
savages. Yet are we sure about this in view of the 
fact that initiation ceremonies among savage tribes 
are connected with the idea of God as the source of all 
social good? Most important of all, God is regarded 
as the correlative of our religious trend; we hunger 
for something or someone, and God is what will satisfy 
that deep hunger of the soul, caught eternally in 
Augustine’s prayer, “Thou hast made us for thyself, 
and we cannot find our rest until we find our rest in 
thee.”’ 

If we take these various lines of approach and label 
them A, B, C and D, and so on, then in different 
thinkers we find different ways of combining these 
elements, the perspective and proportion varying 
greatly. Thus in Spinoza we find the emphasis upon 


Destiny, greatness and fascination; in William James 
the emphasis is upon God as the source of values and 
as the correlative of our religious trend; in Jesus all 
motives are combined. But in all, or most, thinkers, 
at least, the word God is used of one who is superior, 
good, numinous, accessible, and objective. 

I think there is help in the definition of God given 

by Professor Patrick, ‘God is the soul of the world, 
an indwelling, spiritual presence, a creative, organizing 
and perfecting power, the source of our moral and 
religious and esthetic ideals.’”’ This, of course, is far 
too advanced a conception for simple minds, but it 
seems to be what they are aiming at. The idea of the 
world-soul we shall omit, as tending to perplex a plain 
subject. The rest of the definition is much to our 
purpose, for it expresses what millions of simple people 
feel. They, however, are little given to abstract 
thinking, and express their thoughts and views in 
picture language, so that God tends to become like 
glorified man. The Old Testament is steeped in such 
picturings, and in the New Testament it is found at 
the very heart of the teaching of Jesus himself. Some 
very clever people satirize this, or write ponderously 
about the dangers of anthropomorphism, forgetful 
of the fact that we are human beings and are bound 
to think humanly, and that the crassest materialistic 
scheme of the universe is just as anthropomorphic as 
anything else. The element of poetry, or picturing, 
of personal response, is essential to religion, and in 
this, simple folk are nearer to the kingdom of heaven 
than are such philosophers. 
_ _ Francis Bacon once said that “‘a little philosophy 
inclineth man’s mind to atheism; but depth in phi- 
losophy bringeth man’s mind about to religion.” It 
occurred to me that this might be tested in a very 
realistic way by taking a standard history of phi- 
losophy and tabulating the thinkers to whom most 
space is given, then classifying these thinkers according 
as they are, or are not, believersin God. The book se- 
lected was Rogers's “‘Students’ History of Philosophy,” 
much used in universities. Certain thinkers have 
ten or more pages assigned to them. The list is as 
follows: Socrates 10, Plato 34, Aristotle 18, Plotinus 10, 
Bacon 11, Descartes 21, Spinoza 27, Leibnitz 17 
Locke 24, Hume 21, Kant 28, Hegel 23, Schopen- 
hauer 11. 
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The astounding fact is that they are all believers 
in God, with the exception of Schopenhauer, who 
substitutes for the idea of God the vague idea of a 
striving will to live. This fact is very significant, and 
is in itself sufficient to pulverize ihe contempt of 
certain publicists who are inclined to treat belief in God 
as though it were a strange mental aberration of 
people with undeveloped minds. Very instructive 
in this connection are the striking words of one of our 
greatest modern philosophers, Benedetto Croce, when 
speaking about religion in relation to the flippancy 
of some free thinkers: ‘There is hardly an ethical 
truth that cannot be expressed with the words that 
we have learned as children from traditional religion, 
and which rise spontaneously to the lips as the most 
elevated, the most appropriate, and the most beautiful; 
words which are certainly impregnated with my- 
thology, but are also weighty with profound philo- 
sophical content.’”’ The reference to mythology links 
up with what was said above about the element of 
poetry and the use of picture language. The reason 
for the sympathy shown by the greatest philosophers 
(as opposed to those of secondary rank) is that it is the 
greatest philosophers, and they only, who are alive to 
the risk of being led away into abstractions. They 
insist upon reality in all its fullness, and will not 
admit of any explanation (like that, for example, 
given by materialism) which is substantially the result 
of shearing away all that is most colorful and sig- 
nificant. 

Still, even yet, after all our attempts at nearer 
definition, the word ‘‘God” remains a word thrown 
out, an attempt, as it were, to lay hold of something 
felt to be vast and significant, and yet tantalizing and 
evasive. The quest for God is a long, long quest, but 
it has this advantage, that not in fulfillment alone, 
but in each approximation to it, lies enrichment of 
life. 

This is not the place to discuss the four great 
arguments for the existence of God. The Roman 
Church holds that existence can be proved, but the 
fact remains that thinkers every bit as able as those 
within the Church fail to find the arguments entirely 
convincing. Anselm, St. Thomas Aquinas, and von 
Hugel are Roman Catholic minds of the first order who 
so believe. Valuable they are, but coercive they are 
not. 

Let us look at the matter in a personal way. 
I have been asking myself why I believe, and propose 
to give a summary of the resulting analysis in order 
that thought and feeling may be kept in their natural 
association. 

The first cause of belief is, of course, early Christian 
training. Here trouble begins at once. “There you 
have it,”’ the critic will say, ‘‘you believe for no better 
reason than that you happened to be born at a certain 
time and place. Had you been born in Ceylon, you 
would have been a Buddhist; in China, a Confucian.” 
There is another way, however, of regarding it, and 
that is that belief so arrived at is not simply the 
product of one’s own unassisted thinking and ex- 
tremely limited experience, but is rather the result of 
the corporate experience of the race and of the pooled 
thinking of many of its greatest representatives. 
This most of us inherited as we inherited the common- 
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sense view of the world, and it has much the same kind 
of authority and limitations. Had I been geographi- 
cally fated to be a Buddhist, that too would have been 
a transcending of merely individual experience; but 
I should have had to work with the idea of ““Dhamma”’ 
as a partial theistic equivalent. 

The second cause of belief is to be found in the 
impact of certain personalities wpon the mind. ome 
of these, of course, were unknown to the world, being 
men and women of my own private circle, but one 
or two who were famous may serve to illustrate what 
is meant—Baron von Hugel, for example, and Rendel 
Harris, the first a Catholic and the other a Quaker. 
These men, and the others less known, were touched 
with religious genius, and had the characteristics so 
searchingly described by Professor Hocking in the 
third chapter of his ‘“The Meaning of God.’’ They 
had a fearless and original valuation of things. Their 
judgments merged, as it were, from a solitude in 
which some fountain of life came bubbling up. What 
happened to them they accepted as being either good 
in itself or capable of being made good by the soul’s 
power of transmutation. Somehow free, as other men 
are not, there was yet about them a certain air of 
necessity, since what they did was not so much their 
own doing as something done in them in relation to 
which they were willing instruments. The worth of 
life, by men of our time so much doubted or denied, 
was to them something immediately sensed. They 
seemed, in fact, to be in touch with some magnificent 
extension of reality indubitably there for them, but 
for most of us merely dimly suspected. It was that 
witness to a larger reality, and the living of a finer and 
richer life because of contact with it, that seemed to 
me so important as evidence. 

The third cause of belief 1s to be found in the 
capacity for mystical experience. Especially upon 
holidays in the English Lake District has it manifested 
itself to me. The general tone of feeling which in- 
forms Wordsworth’s verse is perfectly normal to me, 
and I believe also to many others. In fact there is 
nothing very unusual about it, but it suggested over- 
whelmingly that the world in all its beauty is not 
something that can be fathomed by scientific analysis, 
invaluable though that may be for other purposes, but 
is akin to music, behind which there is a communicat- 
ing mind. When science has said its last word about 
music we all know that something has escaped, and 
that something is the substantially musical; and when 
science has said its last word about the world there is 
again something that remains over, the sense of sig- 
nificance that flashes through it. 

The fourth cause of belief 1s revulsion from the 
experience of the denial of God and religious values—a 
denial which for me began very early, under the 
influence of Spencer, Huxley, and others, then read 
with avidity. The world grew gray at their breath! 
Mechanism seemed to triumph everywhere. Where 
in such a clanking, metallic, God-forsaken universe 
could any fit place be found for moral passion? For 
seriousness of purpose demands (1) belief that good 
conduct matters supremely, and (2) some support for 
such belief in some origin for moral feeling sufficiently 
great to make that importance justifiable. Scientific 
naturalism could not give this, nor can it give it now. 
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In its scheme of life our moral feelings and actions are 
too nearly related to the struggle for existence and to 
eregarious tendencies to keep their prestige. An 
analysis of the resulting process of devaluation will 
be found in Krutch’s “The Modern Temper,” but not 
there alone, for there are others, especially in America, 
who join with him in a despairing need which may be 
summarized in the words: “I need God. He is neces- 
sary for my total well-being and for the world’s; but 
alas! I cannot find him.”’ Krutch’s book is in fact the 
reductio ad absurdum of secularism, and represents 
an experience many of us have lived through. 

It is now possible to be more impersonal. Let us 
raise the important question, What is to be our 
criterion of truth? Were we considering geometry 
it would be merely a question of clarity and systematic 


connection. A thing is proved when it is deduced by . 


unquestionable principles from definitions and axioms 
and postulates, but this holds good only for abstrac- 
tions. If you list the sciences in the order of their 
increasing concreteness—say mathematics, physics, 
chemistry, biology, psychology—you will notice that 
the mathematical method becomes less and _ less 
effective as we move towards full-blooded life, and 
that the sciences get more faltering and uncertain in 
consequence. Religion, as the most concrete, intense, 
and overwhelming experience known to men, requires 
a criterion other than the clarity so eagerly sought by 
Descartes. Its doctrines are not to be tested by the 
intellectual standards of the more abstract sciences, 
but rather by their richness, their comprehensiveness, 
their power of ordering experience and of giving 
guidance. ‘This is not to ask for a special concession: 
it is merely the normal method used even by science 
when it passes from ghostly abstractions to concrete 
existences. Why do we regard the modernized version 
of the Darwinian theory as rational? Surely because 
of its lead; its power of opening up nature; its acting 
as a hold-all for many facts. 

With this criterion of richness, comprehensiveness, 
architectonic power and guidance in mind, we may now 
observe that science, if it is to find scope, demands 
objective reason in nature: only so can nature be 
rational in relation to the scientific intellect; only so 
ean the scientific urge be so construed as to make 
sense. It therefore assumes that it is there, and gets 
happy results in consequence. The assumption is an 
act of faith. If we are to support it with reason I 
suppose we must say that man’s intellect comes out 
of the universal process, and that it would not exist if 
it had no function and nothing objective corresponding 
to it; in fact it would have been wiped out in the 
struggle for existence as being superfluous. We must 
never forget that man is organic to the universe, and 
that his interior promptings are likely to have just the 
same intimate connection with internal reality as 


have the promptings of a swallow to migrate. Internal . 


promptings and external world are interlocking parts 
of one whole. Hence we are justified in assuming 
that not only is the intellect entitled to postulate a 
world rational in relation to its demands, but that 
esthetic, moral, and religious requirements are justified 
in making such acts of faith as they require for proper 
scope, since they too are universe-begotten and just as 
legitimate as intellect. 


It is part of the business of philosophy to make 
sense of our emotional and practical nature, and 
surely William James is right when he urges that any ~ 
philosophy, to be acceptable, must legitimate these 
internal drives. Now mere naturalism does not do 
this. It is involved in all kinds of difficulties—about 
human freedom; about the significance or insig- 
nificance of beauty; about the mere relativity of 
goodness to tribal needs—which make it irrational to 
our completer selves. It is necessary that we should 
be able to respect our main preoccupations; but alas! 
ethics, politics, religion, love, art, and the like, all 
shrivel in the hot, barren air of this supreme negation. 
Hence if our criterion be trustworthy, this negation 
is untrue. It does not measure up to the demands 
legitimately made upon it. 

Now of these ‘‘drives’ that demand and are 
entitled to scope, the religious. one is the most rich and 
insistent. If there is no objective equivalent in the 
universe that can make sense of 7f, then it is abso- 
lutely monstrous, and we are cheated in the pro- 
foundest depths of our being. Roughly speaking, 
it is true that nature does nothing in vain. Corre- 
sponding, then, to our religious demand there must 
be all that the spirit of the religious quest requires 
for its rationalization. (I think William James, 
whose writings are singularly illuminating in this 
connection, has said somewhere that science requires 
rationality in one dimension, but we have exactly the 
same authority to demand it in three.) For fragments 
of men such as Nietzsche makes mock of it is possible 
to dispense with God; for a Martian (supposed to be 
all intellect) it might be sufficient to believe only in 
the uniformity of nature; but for the whole man, if he 
is to secure the richest adjustment to reality, such a 
belief (or, what is often found, some confused, half- 
conscious equivalent of it) is a necessity. 

Once believe that you find in God the living fusion 
of beauty, truth, and goodness, and all life begins to 
have meaning. In goodness we find ourselves striving 
for values that are not merely our “taste” or, as 
Krutch would say, our ‘‘game’’; in beauty we rejoice 
in the shining of the splendor of God through a 
universe that is his work of art; and in truth, inexorable 
yet glorious, we find the necessary basis for all science, 
philosophy and discovery. In a word, theism means 
power in life. Conventionally taken it is nothing; 
but once let it be seized and held to passionately with 
“real assent,’ and it is incomparably the best root for 
energy, sound ethics, and delight. 

Theism in fact is not the mere profession of 
certain opinions, it is a life movement, like the response 
of a plant to the sun. It is the upward striving of a 
seed through the darkness, up, up, up! until it finds 
the warm light which has been its quest all the time, 
and once in the light it attains color and scent and the 
exfoliation of all: its potential loveliness. In theism, 
and in theism alone, is that more abundant life of 
which Jesus spoke; but, let me remind you, only in the 
theism which is a passion, not in that (falsely so-called) 
which is mere opinion. 

* k * 
You have in extreme social radicalism the same thing as in 


fundamentalism: they have found the absolute, perfect truth 
and know it.— Henry Sloane Coffin. 
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Ce ersalist Belief in the Bible 


A Letter from a Trial Subscriber 
And a Reply from the Editor 


To the Editor of the Leader: 


R/T is not my desire to continue my subscription 
to The Christian Leader. When I sent the 
trial subscription, I was looking for an 
exponent of Universalism based upon the 
prophecies, the teachings of our Lord, and the expo- 
sitions of the apostles, but I find the Universalism 
presented in The Christian Leader to be based upon 
speculations, theories, uncertain beliefs, and mere pos- 
tulates concerning God and Christ, and the future life. 

I gather from my acquaintance with your journal 
that most of your contributors make little use of the 
Bible as a primary basis for their comments on Uni- 
versalism. I am a firm believer in the proposition 
that all rational beings will ultimately come into 
harmony with the Father, through the leadership of 
the Son, but I hold such a belief because I find it 
presented consistently throughout the Scriptures, and 
nowhere else except in human theories and specula- 
tion. 

The Bible definitely asserts that where sin did 
abound, grace doth much more abound, and such 
assertions. I find in the literature of The Christian 
Leader no allusions to the teachings of our Lord as a 
basis for Universalism, and yet one of the tenets of the 
Universalistic faith is the authority of the Son in his 
teachings concerning divine things. I have not yet 
seen anything in The Christian Leader which might 
serve to strengthen one’s faith in Universalism, and I 
have seen a few contributions which really question 
the existence of a personal Father or a Divine Son, and 
the Bible as a sure foundation of faith. 

P.M. Silloway. 


Windham, Montana. 


My dear Mr. Silloway: 

I thank you for your courteous letter. I appre- 
ciate especially your clear, frank statements of reasons 
for not continuing your subscription to The Christian 
Leader. You are right! The Christian Leader is not 
the kind of religious weekly for which you are look- 
ing. 
: May I give you a bit of Universalist history and 
state the position of the paper upon the subject of the 
place of the Bible in religion? 

Our Universalist fathers were Bible Christians. 
In the beginning they held the position, generally held 
by Orthodox churches 164 years ago, that the Bible 
is the one revelation of God to man, absolutely in- 
fallible, made in a special and supernatural way and 
all-sufficient as a guide. 

Then gradually they moved on to the position 
that the Bible is not infallible, but that, notwithstand- 
ing mistakes, it is a special kind of revelation. 

Now as a body Universalists believe that the 
Bible is a part of all revelation, no different in origin, 
nature or purpose from anything else in the universe 
which contains truth, beauty, goodness, moral uplift 
and spiritual nourishment. 


Universalists of to-day study the Bible from the 
standpoint of history. They consider it a great and 
precious part of history. The social, individual and 
national experiences of the Hebrew people bore fruit 
in a literature. Some of it is annals, some of it great 
and elevated discourse, some of it wise maxims, some 
of it biography, and some of it poetry and sacred song. 
It is an illuminating experience to go back, recover the 
history, study the lives and catch the moral flavor and 
uplift of some of the most far-seeing and consecrated 
lives in religious history. 

You would be correct in saying that “the Uni- 
versalism presented in The Christian Leader is based 
upon speculations, theories, uncertain beliefs and 
mere postulates concerning God and Christ and the 
future life,’ if you would qualify your criticism with 
the word “‘some.’’ Some of it undoubtedly is. And 
some of it is based upon a deep personal experience 
of God as a loving Father and of Christ as a personal 
leader and savior. 

You will find in the Universalist Church men and 
women still in the stage of rebellion against the Bible 
as an armory of texts to teach hell-fire, and they carry 
their rebellion so far that they ignore the Bible. 

In the Universalist Church, however, there is a 
vital, influential group of people who have passed out 
of that stage of development, if they ever had to pass 
through it at all, and who are enthusiastically at 
work on the Bible as enriching literature and noble 
history. 

As to the ignoring of Jesus Christ by the people 
of our church, let me say that to him, more than to 
any one else, we go back as the greatest teacher of the 
Fatherhood of God and as a mighty leader in work 
for human brotherhood. The paper may fail often 
to make this clear, but at least it cherishes the ideal 
of the church. 

Now let me say how glad I am that you hold so 
strongly the great truth that the abounding Grace 
of God is able to save to the uttermost. From our 
standpoint you have advanced far beyond the position 
of those who still hold that there is any limit to the 
power or love of God. 

In saying this forgive me if I seem to imply that 
we Universalists are on an elevated station and that 
you are just climbing up. I detest such self-suffi- 
ciency. We all are children yet in knowledge. We 
Universalists in our better moments know that we are 
but starting. Wewant the light that you can give us, 
and light from every other thoughtful source. 

Do not believe that many of us question the 
existence of God, or the leadership of Christ, or the 
reality of the Father’s house. And when you con- 
sider the transition period in which God has called us 
to live, I am sure that you will be gentle in your 
judgment of those who do question these great basic 
truths of Universalism. 

John van Schaick, Jr., 
Editor of the Christian Leader. 
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Day by Day with the Peace Caravan 


The following is from a diary written by John 
Brigham of Concord, Mass., and Homer Thomas of 
Kansas City, Mo., the two college students who make 
up the Peace Caravan of the Young People’s Christian 
Union and the Young People’s Religious Union. 


“Brite and Fair.” To- 


Thursday, the 12th, we shall be in Carthage, Indiana, 
at a “round-up” of all the Caravaners. Later. Car- 
thage. Joe Conard picked us up in New Madison 
at ten this morning, and took us to Carthage. We 
were sorry to leave New Madison, as we had made 
many friends who urged us to stop a while longer, but 
the Caravan must go on. 

It was great to see all our old friends at Carthage, 
hear the humorous incidents of their travels and to 
exchange field tactics. Especially interesting it was 
to meet again the two Jewish fellows from Hebrew 
Union College, with whom we have a great deal in 
common. They have been mistaken for “French 
spies,” due to a misinterpretation of “American 
Friends (French) Service Committee.” 

Tuesday, July 10. We have had long, tiresome, 
repetitive meetings here at Carthage. After the first 
hour they develop boredom to the nth degree. This 
afternoon at four o’clock we went swimming, the first 
time in water for two weeks. What a refreshing feel- 
ing to be wholly clean again! This evening we walked 
around for a long time with the two Jewish fellows, 
and talked social conditions. A fine evening and an 
illuminating session. 

Wednesday, July 11. Still at Carthage, more 
boring meetings this morning. However, we had all 
afternoon off, and it was the best afternoon we’ve had, 
complete relaxation, and it certainly was enjoyable. 

Nothing particular happened today. This eve- 
ning five of us got together and talked peace action 
and tactics. These informal discussions are much 
more realistic than the organized meetings. We 
didn’t get in until very late tonight, the latest evening 
we've had since the American Legion meeting at New 
Madison. We had a royal session both times. 

Thursday, July 12. Ray Wilson of the Service 
Committee came to Carthage to-day, as did Devere 
Allen. So we had two exceptionally good talks this 
morning. Many questions were answered for us, 
especially in regard to the ‘‘Farmer and Peace.”’ 

This afternoon we left Carthage and, marvel of 
marvels, we are going to spend another night and 
evening at New Madison. The Wellesley team took 
us there about quarter of eight in the evening. We 
set up our tent in a hurry, as we had business at hand. 
By eight we were on the way. We went to gather 
signatures for a League of Nations petition. There 
is a long story behind these petitions, which would 
take several pages, so I won’t go into it here. We 
found the editor of the paper (who is taking a series 
of six articles from us), and he signed our petition, after 
I had put my name down first, as he had an aversion 
to being the first signer. Then we went to other 


people we had met and gathered signatures. We 
have some very good friends in this town, and it makes 
us feel pretty much friends with the world. To- 
morrow we move to West Milton. 

Friday, July 12. (Ominous day!) Joe was two 
hours late getting to New Madison, and we just sat 
and twiddled thumbs, read a bit, until he came. 

Upon getting to West Milton we had to find a 
place to pitch camp. The Friends minister did not 
think the rear of the church an advisable place to 
pitch; not “shady” enough, he said. (There is more 
to this “shady” story.) He advised our going to a 
parishioner of his who had a grove half a mile from 
town. We went there, inspected a cow pasture with 
a grove, also inspected a front lawn. The latter was 
by far the most preferable, being nearer to town. It 
was all right with the people, the same ones who 
belonged to the grove. They even offered to cut part 
of the tree down if it interfered with our tent pole. 
What people! 

After putting up our tent, without cutting the 
tree, we wandered into town and went to the minister’s. 
He told the background of the “‘shady”’ story. There 
is -an undesirable family—or shall we say “‘house of 
ill-fame’’—in back of the church. Well, anyhow, it 
wasn’t our souls he was trying to save. 

We went into town, bought a newspaper to find 
out what organizations were meeting. There was a 
Grange meeting coming for to-night, so we had to 
work fast. We ate dinner, and walked to the north 
end of town to find the head of the Grange. We found 
her house at twelve-ten and didn’t want to bother her 
at meal-time, so we inspected a park across the street. 
We found an old man there who talked to us for about 
an hour, and about one we went to see the Grange lady. 

She was pleased to meet us, had three boys, one 
of draft age, and so was interested in peace. She let 
us have half an hour at the end of the meeting. We 
flipped a coin and John talks. 

Back to town and the Friends minister. John 
got a Sunday school class and sermon; Homer a Sun- 
day school class and assembly. Then we went to the 
Dunkard minister, who was not at home. To tent, 
we went back (Pennsylvania Dutch) and a talk for the 
Grange outlined. After supper we went back to see 
the Dunkard minister again. He is going to speak 
to the Brethren about letting us speak Sunday 
evening. 

ier Vie had a good Grange meeting; picked up 
eighteen signatures for the League petition; met a lot 
of interested men. The people we have met here are 
bee toward the left, politically, but they don’t realize 
it. 

Saturday, July 14. An easy day today. John 
was feeling a bit low this morning, been eating too 
much good food. We are eating dinner at the farm 
where we are staying, and do they eat huge meals! 
Just to give you an idea, they have two main dishes, 
six side dishes, two desserts, two or three drinks, and 
several spreads, jelly, jam, butter and cheese. Boy 
we certainly eat plenty! r . 

By afternoon Johnny was all right, and we read 
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quite a bit. In the evening we went in town to the 
_ band concert. (By the end of the summer we will be 
prepared to talk on “technique of small-town bands.”’) 
We met Mr. G., the Friends minister, in town, and he 
introduced us to a parishioner with whom we talked 
for an hour. We’ve stopped doing things by halves. 

Sunday, July 15. Had quite a day. Four talks 
this morning, including a full-length sermon. At the 
Dunkard church this evening Homer talked for three- 
quarters of an hour and had a forum for almost as long. 
Their minister will back us to the last inch. We got 
more signatures. (Sometime we may write a book on 
why we got these signatures.) Meta aay who wanted 
to save our souls—no luck. 

Monday, July 16. Arranged panei with the 
local paper this morning; also sent our second weekly 
article to New Madison. Had two long personal 
interviews to-day, one lasting three hours, another 
two and a half. 

One gentleman is a radical Republican; he has 
been all over the country, a traveling showman. Heis 
a college graduate and remarkably well informed on 
all subjects. Gave the initials S. K. A. to the present 
Administration (Sow Killers Administration). 

In the evening we went to see the Legion com- 
mander about a meeting. No luck. Post doesn’t 
meet in three summer months. Had a long talk with 
him and his wife. They agreed to our disarmament 
argument. Also were socialists. If we can coordinate 
the people in town we shall have accomplished some- 
thing. 

Monday, July 16. It was along day today, even 
though we had no meetings. We made two calls 
today, afternoon and evening, but it was decidedly 
worth while. In the afternoon we dropped in on an 
old man whom we had heard much about. He had 
been a lecturer, a tobacco king, and what-not (most 
important). He had a tremendous gift of gab, and 
he reminisced with us for three solid hours, told us 
Bible stories in approved Unitarian fashion, connected 
them with present situations, and we agreed on practi- 
cally every question. 

Most interestingly he disproved the validity of the 
N. RwAy CPW. A.C. CoC., AAA. A., and, greatest of 
all, the S. K. A. (Sow Killers Administration). As 
one might imagine, he was a dyed-in-the-wool Republi- 
ean with a hatred for all Democratic Administra- 
tions. 

In the evening we called on the commander of the 
local Legion Post to arrange a talk. The Legion does 
not meet in the summer time, so we talked with him all 
the evening. We rambled on about strike conditions, 
labor, war and peace for a space of two hours and a 
half. Then it was time for bed. We spent twenty 
minutes on the trail of the flies. 

Tuesday, July 17. Homer went to Dayton this 
p. m. to arrange a series of talks for our final week of 
caravaning. I hope he succeeds. I talked around 


town with various people, the local doctor, the post- + 


master, mailman, etc. In the evening | was talking 
with the postmaster for a long time. He took me out 
to see one of the mailmen, to arouse an argument. 
Well, he got it. We argued theology, discussed our 
different interpretations of the Bible as a basis for 
belief in the ideals of Christ, as regards peace. An 
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interesting evening thusfar. Then the postmaster and 
I went to a rock garden and florist place he owns, and 
we talked methods of political action for peace. He is 
an interesting man, has a background of bicycling in 
France and Spain. This raises him far above the 
average person in the community. 

Wednesday, July 18. Homer is still away. I 
slept late this morning. When I was finally around, 
I heard a disquieting rumor: that we were Communists. 
That matter will have to be cleared up before Homer 
gets back. We have another week to stay in town, so 
we'd better not be Communists. 

I talked with the old gentleman again to-day, 
argued violently about war debts. He believes in 
bleeding England till water comes; has a strange and 
uncontrollable prejudice against England, blames them 
for all the evil of last three hundred and fifty years. 

In the evening I dropped around to see the head 
of the Grange and her husband; left some material for 
them to look over. We may sell them something. 

Thursday, July 19. This has been a long day, 
and there is a tremendous amount to go into the diary. 
About the Communist scare: It was true, we have been 
under observation by the government employee in 
town (postmaster); (that was the reason for his 
interest). It seems that we approved the long time 
policy of the A. A. A. and Secretary Wallace. John 
did this at the Grange meeting. Then Homer, speak- 
ing later, said that to get a true picture of world affairs, 
one should read newspapers of all parties and opinions. 
When asked to name a few, he said New York Times, 
Manchester Guardian, Daily Worker, Liberator. Those 
last two were the bugaboos. Two gentlemen (?) in 
the audience, red-hot Republicans, were upset at 
hearing their newspapers called “‘biased,’”’ and were 
incensed at hearing a Communist paper (.Daily Worker) 
recommended for the opposite point of view. These 
two gentlemen (again ?) went to their minister with a 
story of “Communists” being in town. The minister 
went to the Quaker minister to inquire as to our 
identity. The latter was almost insulted. You see 
we represent the American Friends Service Committee. 
So action from the churches was effectively shut off as 
far as agitation against us was concerned. So the two 
patriotic gentlemen (?) appealed to the postmaster to 
send word to the government or have a Department 
of Justice inspector take us in hand. Well, the post- 
master, as I have said, is a sane individual. He de- 
cided to look into the matter, so he became friendly 
with us when we talked peace with him. He is now 
thoroughly convinced that Communism and Pacifism 
are as incompatible as war and Christ. So the matter, 
as far as government action is concerned, is ruled out. 
There are still a few skeptical people with ideas (which 
sound like propaganda from Legion or D. A. R.). 

We certainly have the town roused up into two 
camps: Those whom we have met or talked. to and 
are with us. Those who have heard of us from the 
two gentlemen (?) our arch-enemies. 

Well, one thing has been done in this town. 
Pacifism has been separated from Communism. It 
was a long, hot, talkative day. 

Friday. Hot, 100-106F., too hot to walk. In 
the evening Homer had a family discussion group of 
five, while I took the kids swimming. It was a swim- 
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ming lesson for them, an excursion and bath for me. 

Saturday. Hot again to-day. God only knows 
to what heights that d——-d mercury will go before 
night. We are on a strike as far as walking goes. If 
any one wants to talk about anything except weather 
they must come to us. 

In the evening we stopped in and arranged a 
church engagement. That makes four for tomorrow. 
Thope itis cooler. Went toa dance to-night, and were 
stuck. Came home early. 

Sunday, July 21. It is still hot, and when it gets 
hot here it is really hot. Official reading 105 yesterday. 


The Minister and 


Carl 


9) O-CALLED radicalism has been the focal point 
DA 


(a 
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of controversy and friction in church circles 
~\ )) for some time. Many of the modern clergy 
bh(@2I} have been guilty of using the term “radical” 
as a belittling thrust at their colleagues, partly, 1 
believe, in order to shield an ignorance of fact, and 
partly as a defence for the preservation of a parasitical 
contentment in the face of an obviously distressed 
world. 

It is, therefore, both in the interest of an English 
word that has too often been used blasphemously, and 
in the interest of purposeful harmony within the 
church, that I write this brief article. 

First, what is the class struggle? Is there any 
such thing, or is it a mere fiction that has arisen along 
with the rest of the defiling propaganda-elements of 
the reddish ‘‘scum of the earth?’ To my mind, the 
term “class struggle’ designates at least four distinct 
concepts. 

Fundamentally, there is the conflict between the 
immediate interests of the classes, or the antagonism 
of their interests within the capitalistic framework. 
The interests of the worker are best served, under a 
capitalistic regime, by high wages, steady employment, 
short working hours, satisfactory (and consequently, 
expensive) working conditions, peace, and the truth 
as to the real state of their being. The interests of the 
owner, however, are best served, or at least it so seems, 
by low wages, minimum employment that insures 
production, long working hours, unsatisfactory (cheap) 
working conditions, war, and concealment of the truth 
as to the worker’s actual condition. This conflict 
between interests is a reality—it would exist as an 
objective fact even if the worker were not conscious 
of it, and even if he did not attempt overtly to realize 
his interests. 

In the next place, there is the overt attempt to 
realize these immediate interests—the actual class 
struggle. It is a fact that the worker is conscious of this 
conflict between interests. Surely boycotts, strikes, 
lock-outs, court injunctions and the use of military 
suppression express the realities of a struggle. Even 
in the case of arbitration, where the conflict is in terms 
of negotiations, by a single worker or a union, as to 
wages and working conditions, the struggle is obvious. 
This struggle is even carried over into the political 
realm by the activities of workers’ parties for ‘‘immedi- 
ate demands.” 
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Today was equally warm. Our four meetings went 
along well. Had good attendance but little discussion 
—too hot. In the afternoon quite a few friends came 
to the house where we are staying. Incidentally, 
these people are the nicest people we have met. Their 
house is our house. Wedoaswe please. Sowesat on 
the porch with these friends and talked all afternoon. 
It was nice on the porch and the talk was interesting. 
Sunday closed satisfactorily with a light thunder- 
storm. 

We are leaving this town on Thursday next, 
July 26. 


the Class Struggle 


Fisher 


Then again, it becomes only logical that there 
be a conflict between the ultimate interests of the 
classes—the interest in the preservation or the abolition 
of the capitalistic system. One has only to scan the 
daily newspaper to discover that the workers are 
usually defeated in the struggle over immediate inter- 
ests, and in any case, the workers’ status within capital- 
ism can never be favorable as the present system of 
production -is capable of insuring. Starvation wages, 
unemployment, sweat-shop slavery and imperialistic 
war are unavoidable attributes of a capitalistic ma- 
chine. Accordingly, whereas it is to the worker’s 
interest to abolish, it is to the owner’s interest to 
preserve, capitalism. 

Finally, we find the actual conflict to bring about 
the ultimate interests. Those of the workers who are 
conscious of their ultimate interest are designated as 
“‘class-conscious,’’ and they are persistent in their 
demands for a socialized industry. These demands 
are made chiefly through the workers’ political parties, 
supported by the labor unions, ready to utilize their 
influence for political purposes. So diametrically op- 
posed are the interests of the owning class, that any 
parliamentary victory of the workers is not readily 
yielded to. The growing menace of an American 
fascism demonstrates what the owning class will do to 
prevent such a victory, and, since it influences the 
state to such a dangerous extent, democracy is easily 
throttled when it proves ineffective in the owners’ 
interests. 

Secondly, what is the place of the Christian 
Church in this conflict? Much has been said both 
pro and con. As Reinhold Neibuhr so aptly puts it, 
“the will to live soon develops into the will to grow;” 
and it has been in the growing that the church has sold 
much of its idealism for the proverbial “mess of 
pottage!” It was inevitable that, in the process of 
growth, institutionalism should come in conflict with 
idealism. While the Apostles may have visioned wide 
areas of Christian influence that would lead to the 
eventual resurrection of the world, little did they 


, consider, perhaps, that such spheres of influence would 


finally result in hierarchies of wealth and power that 
would find it convenient to warp the ideal to fit the 
niche of institutional security. The sensational rise 
of the early Roman Church best illustrates this trend 
of events; and it was only when the evils of this early 
church framework became so odious as to create a 


- between classes. 
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veritable stench, that the reformers of the Protestant 
revolt struck. From the strife of revolution the still- 
warm embers of idealism were rescued from the 
smothering influence of the church structure. As Roy 
Sellars says in his book, ‘‘Religion Coming of Age,”’ 
“the reformers sought to restore the church to its pris- 
tine purity, to retrieve the golden age of Christianity.” 

What was the natural outcome of the insidious 
growth of institutionalism in the church? As powerful 
control-groups were set up within the church, as 


- wealth was accumulated and influence established, it 


became most fitting that the church should rub elbows 
with the state; after all, men of the controlling classes 
have sentiments in common, particularly a real con- 
noisseurship in exploitation! The elaboration of ritual 
and pomp, ceremonies of sacrament and devotion—the 
church became one of the most efficient exploiters of 
man! It is no small wonder that Marx termed organ- 
ized Christianity “‘the opiate of the people,’ when the 
growth of the clergy arrived at heights of parasitical 
luxury and degradation at the expense of suffering 
peasants who gave their mite in the faith of the Virgin 
Mary. 

While it has been intimated that the close com- 
panionship of the two cronies, church and state, has 
largely been broken up by the flirtations of sectarian- 
ism, like two room-mates that have lived together for 
years, each has retained some of the acquired manner- 
isms and eccentricities of the other. Unfortunately, 
the church institution is still afflicted with the up- 
turned nose, that peculiar stigma that always seems 
to accompany velvet table-cloths and long, tapered 
candles. As some one was heard to say, “‘I quite 
agree that the church should help the poor, but let us 
not forget that we have our own membership to think 
of. After all, the church has its legitimate function, 
and also, shall we say, its social responsibilities.”’ It is 
no laughing matter that the world community has 
been the unwanted charge of the Christian Church, and 
has received stinted affection accordingly! The heart- 
throb of Jesus, ‘‘Love thy neighbor as thyself,’ has 
suffered untold mangling at the hands of institutional- 
ized religion. 

Am I overstating the issue? Is it true that 
middle-class control within the church framework has 
thrust the ideal into the cellar where its challenging 
cries may be stifled and made less disturbing? The 
middle class has been characterized by some as the 
greatest menace to progress toward world betterment, 
due to its position half-way up the ladder; the 
middle class has been termed ‘‘expectantly capital- 
istic.’ To say that this class has two loves, an 
intellectual sympathy for the downtrodden and a 
yearning for the power of the controlling class, is, in 
my opinion, to assume too sharp-cut a distinction 
While it may be true that the 
position of the small, independent merchant is so 
advantageous as to permit him a good view of both 
sides of the river, the tantalizing music of the machines 
of power and wealth lures him to the higher bank on 
the other side of the stream. But it is no less true of the 
dirty-faced boy who shines your shoes for a thin dime; 
does he not also picture the future as offering possi- 
bilities of becoming another famous, self-made man? 
And again, why does the adolescent girl of the East 
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Side take such a keen delight in wearing tinsel-trimmed 
frocks and jaunty hats, in acquiring the Fifth Avenue 
strut and the sophisticated air of the movie actress? 
Possibly because she dreams of some day meeting a 
young millionaire, a banker’s son; and for one to say 
that she has an intellectual sympathy for the down- 
trodden would seem to demonstrate superficial obser- 
vation. 

Consequently, it might be more exact to say 
that the coercion born of economic competition has 
been responsible for the stifling of idealism in the 
church. ‘“‘Middle-class control within the church’’ is 
an outworn bugaboo that is tenaciously clung to by 
the emotionalized “‘radical.’’ It is that eternal hope 
that persists in clinging to social heirlooms that is 
responsible for the ethical aloofness of the Christian 
Church! People still wait in pensive patience for a 
dying capitalistic machine to rise to its feet and begin 
functioning again. The old ideas of “‘rugged individ- 
ualism,’”’ “pioneering glory,” “private initiative,” and 
“the right to the profit of one’s labor”’ still hold a strong 
position in the beloved trend of past glories. 

Thus, it would seem that it is the inertia of “‘what- 
is,’ the irrational clinging to the hope that the ways 
of the past will lead to the new glories of the future, 
that spells the priestly attitude of a hoped-for, pro- 
phetic church. 

As to what is to be the position of the Christian 
minister in relation to this situation, it is my con- 
viction that there is but one conclusion to draw: the 
Christian Church must take its choice, either to stand 
for the realization of the ideal in terms of function, or 
else to live for the maintenance of the church institu- 
tion with the possibilities of hearing its death-crles 
in the not-too-distant future. 

“O Jerusalem, Jerusalem, that killeth the prophets 
and stoneth them that are sent unto her; how often 
would I have gathered thy children together, even as a 
hen gathereth her chickens under her wings, and ye 
would not! Behold, your house is left unto you deso- 
late. For I say unto you, Ye shall not see me hence- 
forth, till ye shall say,—Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.” 

To some, it becomes increasingly futile to hope 
for the realization of the approach to the ideal within 
the church; to those who take that position, the com- 
promising position in which the clergy finds itself 
militates against any reconstructive and creative 
effort in the church organization. Consequently, the 
first course open to the sincere minister is pointed out 
thus: Get out of the church organization and become 
an active worker among the proletariat. That all 
sounds very inspiring, but, on further analysis, such a 
course of action displays an extremely emotional, even 
sentimental, bias. For, in reality, the so-called prole- 
tariat, as a whole, is as stagnant, as expectantly capi- 
talistic, as the so-called “middle class.’”’ Only a small 
proportion of the proletariat is actually vitalized by 
the spirit of change in terms of constructive progress; 
for is it not obvious that the ignorance of the masses is 
as great an obstacle to reconstructive efforts as is their 
desire for economic security, even power and wealth, 
under the present order of things? Those ministers 
who are accused of harboring bourgeois attitudes and 
sentiments while intellectually proclaiming a devotion 
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to the cause of the downtrodden, are often quite 
unjustifiably aecused, it seems to me. An apprecia- 
tion of the decencies of life, the wearing of clean white 
shirts, does not necessarily make a minister a traitor 
to the cause of the under-dog. 

Another course open to the minister in the face 
of the class struggle is hardly worth mentioning, even 
though it is treasured by the majority of pulpit priests. 
That course is one of true betrayal of devotion to 
Jesus—ignoring the conflict! To do that is to bring 
about, in effect, the condoning of social evils and the 
inane indulgence in economic palliatives rather than 
true remedies. It is such ministers, those who cater 
to the whims of the status quo, that the Communist 
decries with the vilest of epithets, and I can’t say that 
I blame him! 

To my mind, the only course left open to the 
Christian minister that offers any possibilities of prog- 
ress is that of dogged, persistent techniques of educa- 
tion. The dream of the impetuous “radical,” that 
demands a quick overturning of things in order that 
a better world may be realized, seems to forget that it 
takes brains to reconstruct on the basis of ruin! And, 
unfortunately, it is no dream that the downtrodden 
classes as a whole are sadly deficient in those products 
of education that are so essential to social revolution— 
administrative abilities, understanding, and the ability 
to organize. 

The Christian minister who utilizes his church as 
a center of educational endeavors can do much toward 
the molding of a true philosophy of brotherhood. 
Utilizing his pulpit, his pastoral calling, his study 
groups, forums, entertainments, for purposes of mold- 
ing and refining attitudes and sentiments, the true 
Christian minister becomes a real radical! If people are 
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to see society in a new light, if they are to react to 
social situations in a more ethical fashion, they must 
be educated in those fundamentals of social functioning 
—economics, government and social institutions. And 
as new situations demand new attitudes and reactions, 
go are consistent demands made of the educators, of 
the Christian ministers, to mold those required atti- 
tudes. Socialized industry instead of industrial com- 
petition, democracy above dictatorship, international 
cooperation instead of international conflict—these are 
the new attitudes that must be cultivated in the minds 
of the American people. The present American scene 
demands such new attitudes! 

In other words, the Christian minister cannot 
ignore the reality of the class struggle—it exists! 

While he may see all his humble efforts toward 
educating for a socialistic brotherhood smashed to 
bits by one ruthless blow of the capitalistic machine, 
he must go forward and keep the torch of radicalism 
eternally lighted. The church institution still has a 
strong hold on the minds of people, even though church 
attendance seems to indicate to the contrary. And the 
Christian minister, placed, by virtue of the past sins 
of the church institution, in a place of influence, has 
an advantageous position to begin with. Realizing 
his position, having analyzed the dilemma we are con- 
fronted with, he can do naught but take up his cudgel 
and fight the battle! 

To retreat into the meager ranks of the efficient 
proletariat, is to give up a vantage point on the field 
of battle; to ignore the conflict is to sell one’s soul to 
the god of mammon; but to take the Christian stand 
and face the struggle—to strive forward along the 
battle lines of education and intelligent coercion—is to 
be worthy of the task he has assumed. 


The Theology of Paul Elmer More 


Lynn Harold Hough 


Mm) NE paints a pleasant picture of Erasmus and 
wi More and Colet sitting together of an evening 
in sixteenth-century England. Colet with 
4) his serene intensity, More with his merry ur- 
banity, and Erasmus with his flashing wit made an in- 
comparable company. Humanism came to a bright 
and beautiful flower when these three were together. 
Those of us who have heard the dry and resinous wit 
of Paul Elmer More and the solid and swinging words 
of Irving Babbitt, but who never saw the two men 
together, imagine that on this side of the Atlantic at 
least there has been no more significant talk in our 
time than when these elder statesmen of American 
criticism foregathered. Each commanded an erudi- 
tion whose range and quality baffled even when it 
fascinated younger men. Each moved through a 
process of analysis and interpretation using critical 
instruments firmly held and wielded with rare mas- 
tery. And now that Dr. More remains alone to carry 
on the great tradition I for one would travel almost 
any distance to hear him talk. 

“The Shelburne Essays” have become a sort. of 
literary Bible to some of the most brilliant young men 
in the United States. There is a subtle intellectual 
integration which comes from the long and patient 


perusal of the critical writings of Paul Elmer More. 
An almost incredible mental daring led the young man 
recently out of college to bury himself far from the 
strident voices of the time to commune with the ages. 
And he became a man to whom the whole body of the 
world’s culture was a corpus of knowledge and insight 
carefully classified and marvelously vital. It was not 
merely that Paul Elmer More knew Sanskrit and made 
the subtle intellectual life of India his own. It was 
not merely that he had a scholar’s knowledge of Greek 
from Homer to the Anthology. It was not merely 
that the Latin classics had marched in stately proces- 
sion through his own mind. It was not merely that 
the literatures of the nations of modern Europe had 
whispered their secrets into his eager ears. It was 
that all this rich and varied body of thought and ex- 
pression became organic in hisown mind. He learned 
to think of everything in the terms of everything else. 
He traced ideas through a long and tortuous history 
in many cultures and in many lands. He watched 
the repeated emergence of certain seminal ideas in all 
sorts of Situations and in many a contrasted intellec- 
tual milieu. He became the genealogist of families of 
noble ideas. His mind achieved the mellow richness 
which came from years of brooding quiet thought 
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in the writings of Paul Elmer More. 
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and years of cool and clear appraisal in the light of 
_ sharply perceived standards. 
nied that there is a type of insight which comes not 


It can scarcely be de- 


so much from powerful and penetrating dialectic as 
from years of companionship with noble thoughts ex- 


_ pressed with distinction and grace and loveliness in 


many languages. This sort of insight Paul Elmer 
More came to. possess in a fashion which made his 


— mind one of the most cultivated instruments of critical 
intelligence at work in our time. 


The inner mental 
quiet which he achieved in the midst of all the strident 


_ voices came to be felt in almost everything which 


came from his pen. 

Rome fell because of an invasion of foreign and 
barbarous bodies. Modern culture had broken down, 
especially in America, because of an invasion of bar- 
barous ideas. The Roman culture had lingered in the 
lives of gracious and urbane gentlemen in the neigh- 


_ borhood of Marseilles after Italy had made the great 


surrender. In a much more virile fashion the insights 
which come from the whole of our Western culture 
rose to do battle with the crass barbarism of our time 
The watch- 
words of an age which made the mistake of supposing 
that its unblushing return to primitivism represented 
intellectual emancipation were analyzed with un- 
hesitating vigor and penetration by a critic whose 
wars with the Philistines represent a part of the really 
significant intellectual history of our time. His 
analysis of romantic social illusions was caustic 
enough. If one must admit that in this respect his 
analysis was incomplete one must also say without 
hesitation that he carried medicine which an age of 
uncritical social sentimentality sorely needed. That 
the keenest of the social prophets have moved far 
themselves is indicated by the fact that sometimes a 
sentence from the recent writings of Reinhold Niebuhr 
suggests the writing of Paul Elmer More. 

Only those who have made a long and serious 
study of More have any real right to express judgments 
about him. The men who are ready to speak with a 
conclusiveness whose quality is only equaled by their 
virginal innocence as to what he is really about, have 
cast dust in the eyes of a good many people, but their 
attacks have scarcely been serious. When men of 
critical intelligence set about the task of actually mas- 
tering ‘““The Shelburne Essays’’ the result is a foregone 
conclusion. This conclusion is not, of course, slavish 
agreement. But it is a profound intellectual respect 
and a sense of personal enrichment rather difficult to 
put into words. There is, of course, no royal road to 
culture. But no man can master “The Shelburne 
Essays” without achieving a measure of disciplined in- 
telligence. And such a man is sure to discover the 
roads leading to the City of Cultivated Men. 

Such a critic as Paul Elmer More was sure to pass 
through the criticism of literature to the criticism of 
life and on to the ultimate matters of philosophy and 
religion. And a mind so free from the obsessions of 
the pseudo-sciences was sure to return from its pro- 
founder investigations with insights deserving the 
most studious consideration and the most thorough 
and understanding study. There are a number of 
bright and interesting men about the United States 
who are busy reconciling Christianity with a science 


which has ceased to exist. Quite apart from the new 
physics Dr. More reached a position from which he 
saw clearly that the thinking represented by the use of 
instruments of precision, while very significant for 
practical purposes, could not be made determining in 
the deeper matters of philosophy and religion. 

It is also true that he approached his task with a 
singular freedom from fear of epithets. This is 
rather important for good thinking in our time when 
one liberal editor has revealed his intellectual weari- 
ness by calling Kagawa and Reinhold Niebuhr and 
Robert E. Speer “fundamentalists’—all within a 
year! It became fairly clear that he was ready to 
call a man a fundamentalist whenever he happened to 
say anything with which he did not agree. In sucha 
situation a good many young men who are not very 
sure of themselves spend a good deal of time darting 
about in an endeavor to avoid unpleasant epithets. 
Dr. More persists in thinking clearly whatever the 
result. Sometimes he uses methods in dealing with 
the documents of the New Testament which would 
make a fundamentalist turn in his grave. On the 
other hand he is never prevented from setting forth 
the results of his thinking by the fact that these re- 
sults resemble historic Christianity. 

Paul Elmer More’s investigation of the problems 
dealing with the ultimate matters of philosophy and 
religion has resulted in the publication of the six bril- 
liant volumes on the Greek tradition. As a sound 
Platonist he had long ago reached the conclusion that 
every great and gracious element in life and every 
sanction of permanent quality possessed meaning be- 
cause of participation in that perfection which exists 
beyond the borders of our present life. He renewed 
his study of Plato and of all Greek philosophy in the 
endeavor to come more closely in contact with the 
meaning of this ultimate and ideal form of existence. 
It became increasingly clear that the ideal values 
must exist in a perfect intelligence whose life is the 
ultimate reality of the universe. In all this Dr. More 
was walking in a path frequently trod by disciples 
of Plato in many a century. 

He made a deeper study of the New Testament. 
and of the Greek theology up to Nicaea and Chalcedon. 
It says much for his candor and much for the daring 
and adventurous quality of his mind that he did not 
shrink from the insight that at heart the Greek theol- 
ogy is the flower and fulfillment of Platonism. Per-. 
haps there is no more difficult and courageous act on 
the part of a liberal than that of frankly recognizing 
the truth at the heart of an orthodoxy which he has. 
discarded. 

In any event Dr. More came to see with an 
almost clairvoyant clearness that the Ideal life in 
which he believed as a true Platonist, simply must 
break into human life, and make itself effective in 
human experience, and the answer to all this he found 
in the New Testament conception of Christ the Word 
and in the great affirmations of Nicaea and Chalcedon. 
But if all this is true it follows that it is of the very 
nature of the material to express the meaning of the 
spiritual, that all life is or should be sacramental and 
every physical element may become the livery which 
the life of the spirit wears. Reasoning along these 
lines he entered amply into the conceptions which he 
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has expressed in “The Catholic Faith.’’ Even this 
is not all. I have heard Dr. More speak in simple 
and penetrating words about the meaning of the 
Cross. And I very much hope that his deepest 
thought about the central tragedy of the Christian 
religion will one day be set forth in a book which will 
be a companion to “Christ the Word.” 

In one of the outstanding theological seminaries 
of the United States a theological professor recently 
set forth an interpretation of religion in which he 
moved from Plato to the Incarnation and then on to 
Evangelical Humanism. A keen and friendly Jewish 
rabbi who was present later said to the lecturer: 
“You have made me see for the first time how a 


man can be philosophically sound and intellectually 
sincere and be a Christian.”’ The reader of Paul 
Elmer More’s studies on the relation of philosophy, as 
represented by the Greek tradition, to the Christian 
religion may not come to hold the positions which Dr, 
More so brilliantly defends, but he is sure to have a 
new respect for the central stream of historic Chris- 
tianity and a new sense of the commanding fashion 
in which that stream can fructify the all-too-arid 
thought of our time. To some of us indeed the in- 
tellectual and moral and spiritual pilgrimage of Paul 
Elmer More is the most significant phenomenon of 
the sort which has occurred in this Republic thus far 
in the twentieth century. 


A Reason for Enthusiasm 


George E. 


7) HE camp for diabetic girls at the Clara Barton 
foi Birthplace is for the Universalist Church 
both a credit and a challenge. 

2 and very friendly critic has said frequently 
that our denomination is in dire need of fascinating 
enterprises, of calls to service and sacrifice that shall 
catch the imagination and command the persistent 
support of men and women who desire to put their 
gospel into practice. Here, on the hills of old Oxford, 
is a work that is worthy of high enthusiasm. 

Three years ago the Women’s National Mission- 
ary Association and the Massachusetts Young People’s 
Christian Union, which together had cared at the 
Birthplace for groups of undernourished children, 
entered into a Christian partnership with Dr. Elliott P. 
Joslin, foremost specialist in the treatment of diabetic 
patients. That year three groups of young girls, 
forty in all, were received at the camp, each remaining 
for approximately eighteen days. Here the children 
were studied with extreme care and were given the 
benefit of outdoor life, of exactly suitable diet, of 
directed exercise and of lots of good fun. Moreover, 
they were taught the details of self-care, including the 
administration of the indispensable insulin, and were 
urged to give their parents the necessary information. 
Without exception they were happy and without 
exception they gained in general health. 

Last year the number of guests was increased to 
over sixty, and this year, some girls having been 
retained for more than one period and thus counted 
twice, the number has been eighty-five. 

The arrangement is that Dr. Joslin is to select the 
patients and be responsible for transportation, nurses, 
dieticians, laboratory workers and medicines, while his 
Universalist associates provide the camp, the head 
counsellor, and food for counsellors, nurses and children. 

Any person who has had the privilege of visiting 
the camp frequently since its beginning is likely to 
report some very distinct impres ions. 

He is certain to be pleased in the matter of 
personnel. The church has been very fortunate in its 
caretakers, in its culinary staff, and in its counsellors, 
Miss Ruth Reed, Mrs. Florence Robinson and Miss 
Lois Folsom; and Dr. Joslin has sent as his repre- 
sentatives a group of trained workers who have com- 
bined knowledge with sympathy and skill with genuine 


A discerning 


Huntley 


kindness. Miss Lovilla Winterbottom, head nurse for 
two years, is declared by her young charges to be 
‘Sust all right,’ and every observer must agree with 
the verdict. . 

Again, the ever-increasing equipment attracts 
favorable comment from all visitors. This year there 
are two additional cabins and a much-needed “scrub 
parlor,” the latter being Bostonese for a wash-house. 
Also there are screens to protect the dining-room from 
insects and barn swallows, and a delightful beach 
wagon to take the place of the thoroughly decrepit 
“Lizzie.” 

The visitor is astonished by the constant activity 
that prevails at the camp. Many people think that a 
diabetic girl must be pale, weak and emaciated, and 
that she needs to be kept very, very quiet. As a 
matter of fact, she may be rosy, strong and of more 
than average height and weight. And, emphatically, 
she does not need idleness. The daily program at Camp 
Barton will show that no “rest cure” is suggested. 

7.00 a. m., insulin, daily weight. 7.45, drills, flag 
raising. 8.00, breakfast. 8.80, camp duties. 9.30, 
swimming. 11.00, class in diabetes. 11.45, insulin. 
Noon, dinner. 1.00 p. m., rest hour. 2.00, recrea- 
tion (hikes, volley ball, track, base ball, kick ball, 
dodge ball, human croquet, badminton, ping-pong, 
deck tennis). 5.00, insulin. 5.30, supper. 
recreation and camp songs. 7.30, taps. 8.00, bed. 

Every girl is healthily tired every night. 

Another matter of surprise is the bright and 
cheerful atmosphere that is always evident. It is a 
mistake to suppose, as many people do, that melan- 
cholia is a necessary accompaniment of diabetes. 
These children, all of whom would die within two 
years were it not for insulin, now have the prospect 
of living to ripe old age; and they quickly adjust them- 
selves_ to their discomforts and inconveniences. 
Virginia says that she regards the taking of the drug 
simply as one of the inescapable details of life, just 
like cleaning her teeth or combing her hair. None 
of the girls flinch from the needle or dwell upon their 
other trials. At first sight they seem like any com- 
pany of ordinary and very jolly young Americans. 
How they sing! How they laugh and shout! How 
they run and jump! They are very obliging when 
guests come to the camp, giving their camp songs and 
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cheers, speaking pieces, singing and doing acrobatic 
feats. During the season of 1934 they have given 
three public entertainments, an operetta, a pageant 
and a “broadcast,” and have displayed remarkable 
dramatic and musical ability. ‘‘Aren’t we proud of 
them?”’ a gentleman asked Mrs. Joslin after their 
final reception on the evening of August 15. ‘‘Yes,”’ 
she said, “‘of every one of them!” 

The friendly visitor cannot fail to note the chil- 
dren’s growth from year to year or their gain in general 
health. The question is often asked, “‘Is this to result 
in the cure of their diabetes?’ How happy we would 
be if an affirmative answer could be given! No, there 
is no present assurance that any of these sufferers ever 
can be freed from the necessity of daily treatments 
with insulin. They can, however, be developed into 
fairly healthy women, capable of normal and happy 
life—on condition that they will always be faithful 
about the three indispensables, diet, exercise and 
insulin. Motherhood? Yes, probably, and with non- 
diabetic children. 
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A rapidly growing camp means something else. 
Of course it means rapidly growing expense. Forty 
girls in 1932 and eighty-five girls in 1934—that in- 
crease inevitably means a serious financial problem. 
If our people, however, can visualize the work on the 
hill and can understand their God-given opportunity 
for ministry to some of the world’s afflicted little ones, 
there will be no great difficulty in raising any necessary 
sum. The other day a minister of another denomina- 
tion was shown about the camp, and was astonished 
and deeply impressed. Before leaving he pressed a 
generous bill into the hand of his hostess, saying, 
“T simply must have some share in this beautiful and 
wonderful work.’ Any Universalist, seeing the work 
as it is, would find it impossible not to participate. 
Here indeed is one of the required ‘fascinating 
enterprises.” If our church could have dozens of 
movements as striking and as worthy as this, it would 
thrive in all its departments. For it is written, ‘“There 
is that scattereth and yet increaseth,” and again, “He 
that loseth his life for my sake shall find it.”’ 


The Ministers’ Institute at Ferry Beach 


Charles H. Emmons 


* The 1934 Ministers’ Institute of the Universalist General 
Convention at Ferry Beach, Saco, Maine, August 4-11, was of 
definite spiritual value to the denomination. 

The general theme of the lectures, authorized by the General 
Superintendent, Dr. Etz, and given by the Rev. Stanley Manning 
of Hartford, Conn., and the Rev. Ellsworth C. Reamon of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was ‘‘Dynamic Religious Liberalism.” 

A new feature of the Institute, suggested by Dr. John van 
Schaick, editor of The Christian Leader, was the Ministers’ Re- 
union on August 8, which was attended by twenty-seven ministers, 
afew of whom were accompanied by their wives. ‘his gathering 
was addressed by Mr. Reamon, his subject being, ‘““Looking Back 
at Worcester and Forward to Washington.” The lecture, which 
was a critical (constructively) resume of the issues dealt with by 
the Worcester Convention, and a forecast of issues that the speaker 
believes the logic of events will bring forth at the forthcoming 
Washington Convention in 1935, was frank, forceful and enlight- 
ening, and evoked enthusiastic interest. The Round Table 
discussion which followed served to elaborate the theme. Mr. 
Reamon in this lecture gave considerable attention to the follow- 
ing issues, dealt with at Worcester, the Free Church Fellowship, 
the New Profession of Faith, the budget of the Universalist 
General Convention, and he called attention to the scant con- 
sideration given to the really vital human and ethical issues and 
concerns of this period of bewilderment and tragedy, through 
which humanity is passing, compared with the preponderance 
of time, energy and attention given almost wholly to purely 
indigenous denominational and organizational matters and 
interests. 

Forecasting the issues to be considered at the Washington 
Convention in 1935, Mr. Reamon stated it as essential that there 
we deal with fundamental principles and issues, as the Congre- 
gationalists did at Oberlin, looking to the revitalizing of our 


religion, striving for a spiritual awakening and purpose, placing 


the emphasis upon worship, soul culture and religious nurture. 
He further stated that the financial issues to be considered would 
center about the ethical principles involved in a Christian de- 
nomination hoarding money when weakened churches and 
handicapped ministers require the spending of general funds to 
meet these crucial needs, and so conserve the churches and the 
ministers for their essential work. In closing his lecture Mr. 
Reamon stressed the raising at Washington of the issue of our 
Social Creed, which was given “two minutes of our time at 


Worcester,” and the production at Washington of “something 
people will read and that will express something we believe is 
right.” : 

Mr. Robert Needham of the Ferry Beach Association co- 
operated effectively to make the Reunion enjoyable to the 
twenty-seven ministers who attended it. These were seated at 
one table during the luncheon period, and there continued fellow- 
ship amenities and free discussion of denominational concerns 
and current issues. 

The regular lecture courses by Mr. Manning and Mr. Reamon 
were popular and well attended, evidencing a deepening interest 
as they progressed. 

Mr. Manning’s theme was “Training Ourselves for Religious 
Living and Service,’ and he addressed himself to the following 
special topics: “‘The Will of God,” “The Grace of God,” “The 
Worship of God,” and “‘The Service of God.” 

Mr. Reamon’s principal theme was ‘‘Dynamic Religious 
Liberalism in the Church,” and he elaborated this in his course, 
given to the joint session of the W. N. M. A. and the Ministers, 
under the following heads: ‘‘Appreciating the Situation,” ‘‘The 
Church in the Community,” ““The Church in the World at Large,” 
“Priest and Prophet,” and ‘‘Worship.”’ 

hese lectures, in both courses, were markedly free from the 
negations, ‘“maybes” and “‘perhapses” that have characterized 
too many ministerial courses and discussions of late years. They 
were given by successful, active young ministers and pastors, who 
are vitally concerned with human, social, ethical and religious 
situations, values and service principles. They dealt construc- 
tively with their subjects, giving to their hearers the distilled 
wisdom of their own and others’ experience, and spoke as men 
of faith, knowledge and conviction have always spoken—force- 
fully, yet humbly. 

It was a wholesome experience and association, and the 
discussion which followed these lectures was appreciative and 
earnest. 

Both groups to which the lecturers spoke voted unanimously, 
by rising vote and generous applause, their gratitude to the 
Universalist General Convention for sponsoring and arranging 
this Institute, and to Mr. Manning and Mr. Reamon for the 
exceptionally valuable material given, for the evident complete- 
ness of preparation and the stimulating presentation of their 
lectures. The resolutions as passed also expressed the hope that 
the General Convention would continue the Institute annually. 
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Interest was generally voiced in the hope that these lectures 
might become available to a much wider circle of ministers and 
laity than heard them and felt their force and lift at Ferry Beach. 
This was true also of the beautiful and refreshing morning devo- 
tional services prepared and conducted by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle 
during the week of the Ministers’ Institute. 

Two other lecturés, prepared by the late Dr. Potterton of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., with beautiful colored stereopticon slides, were 
given during the week—“‘Portland, Maine, and its Environs,” and 
“The Enemy,” an adaptation of Channing Pollock’s novel. The 
Rev. Josephine Folsom read the former, and the Rev. Charles H. 
Emmons the latter. These lectures, with many others prepared 
by Dr. Potterton, and bequeathed by him to the denomination 
for the use of our churches, are available at General Convention 
Headquarters, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. | 

The honor roll of ministers who were present at all or part 
of the sessions of the Institute follows: Arthur A. Blair, Asa M. 
Bradley, Ordell E. Bryant, Elmer D. Colcord, Edwin Cunning- 
ham, A. Gertrude Earle, Clarence L. Eaton, Charles H. Emmons, 
Thayer B. Fisher, Josephine B. Folsom, Milo G. Folsom, Eleanor 
B. Forbes, James D. Herrick, Hazel I. Kirk, Fenwick Leavitt, 
Fenwick Leavitt, Jr., Isabella S. Macduff, Stanley Manning, 
Harold H. Niles, George W. Penniman, Frederic W. Perkins, 
Ellsworth Reamon, Douglas Robbins, John Sayles, G. W. Sias, 
Clifford Stetson, Ezekiel Stevens, William Dawes Veazie, A. F. 
Walch, Arthur W. Webster, Horace F. Westwood. 


* * * 


THE W.N.M. A. INSTITUTE AT FERRY BEACH 
Lottie F. Sampson 

The sun shone brightly on Sunday morning, August 5, 
when seventy-five or more people assembled in the Grove for 
the regular Sunday service, but the wind blew strong from a cold 
quarter, so that coats with collars turned up and steamer rugs 
and automobile blankets were welcome additions to the usual 
outfit on such an occasion. 

However, in spite of the cold, the preacher of the day, the 
Rev. Clifford R. Stetson, now of Old Town, Maine, lately of 
Shizuoka, Japan, held the close attention of his audience as he 
presented his theme, “The Joy of Our Salvation.” It was a 
timely message to a group of people most of whom are so busy 
with the details of keeping their churches and allied organizations 
going that they miss much of the joy which Christian service 
should bring to them. 

The vesper service in the Quillen lobby was led by the Rev. 
Isabella S. Macduff, assisted by Earle Do phin at the piano. 
Miss Macduff spoke out of the experience which years of service 
in the Universalist ministry have given her, and her message 
struck a responsive chord in the hearts of the younger portion 
of her audience as well as in the older people. 

The worship services in the Quillen lobby with which each 
day’s program began were led by Dr. A. Gertrude Earle. Dr. 
Earle is able to do any part assigned to her in an original and 
effective manner, and that she was able to do so this time was 
evidenced by the reaction of her hearers, many of whom expressed 
the desire that she might be asked to prepare a series of such 
services to be used in our circles and churches. 

Dr. Earle also conducted a Bible Study Course in the Grove 
in the late afternoon of each day. In spite of the opposition of 
the mosquito force that was strugg ing to claim first attention, 
she succeeded in reviving the interest of her class in the experi- 
ences of Job and other Old Testament characters. 

A course on the Foreign Study Book, “Japanese Women 
Speak,” was led by Mrs. Clifford R. Stetson. Mrs. Stetson did 
not confine herself closely to the book, but gave us much from her 
own personal experience to help us in our understanding of the 
Japanese people and their problems, many of which are the same 
as our own. 

The second course offered by the W. N. M. A. was in charge 
of a different leader each day. On Monday Mrs. Arthur I. 
Andrews gave a talk on the women of Central Europe, par- 


ticularly those of Bulgaria, where she has spent much time in 
recent years and so could speak out of her own acquaintance 
with these people. 

On Tuesday Mrs. Stanley Manning gave an interesting 
account of the recent trip of the W. N. M. A. Board to the mission. 
points in North Carolina and the Board meeting at Rocky Mount. 

On Wednesday, Miss Macduff led the discussion on Christian 
Citizenship, dealing with some of the vital questions of the day 
which present themselves for action according to Christian 
standards. 


On Thursday the Rev. Josephine B. Folsom reviewed the: 
Home Mission Study book, “Orientals in American Life,’’ with. 


its presentation of the problems of this comparatively small group 
in our midst, and our duty as Christians to help in the solution 
of these problems. 

On Friday Mrs. Daniel Lee Taylor (Alice Enbom) brought 
us the latest information from the Clara Barton Birthplace and 
the camp for diabetic girls, at North Oxford, Mass., which with 
the cooperation of Dr. Joslin is doing such a remarkable service. 
Hastily securing some young people from the house group and. 
the camp grounds, Mrs. Taylor put on two demonstrations which 
presented the work most effectively. These will be mimeographed 
and will be available from Headquarters. Any Circle by their 


use will be able to have a Clara Barton program with a new 


emphasis. 

The joint course with the Ministers’ Institute was presented 
by the Rey Ellsworth Reamon of Syracuse, N. Y.—subject, 
“Dynamic Religious Liberalism.” He hit straight from the 
shoulder, but indicated in no uncertain terms his belief in those: 


things which we of the older generation have striven to hold fast. 


to in the midst of the confusion in thinking—even the radical 
ideas which would seem to supplant the eternal verities. After 
the first session not only the registered members of the classes 
were on hand for this class, but all the house guests who were not 
registered for classes and some of the cottagers around about as. 
well, so that on Friday the larger class room was completely 
filled. 

There were no plans this year for a Saco River trip or an 
Old Orchard night, as we had no Camp Cheery group for whom 
these events are especially planned, but probably nearly all 
found their way to Old Orchard sooner or later except the young 
grandson of the dean, whose week was not quite complete because: 
he missed out on that. 

Two of Dr. Potterton’s illustrated lectures were given on 
different evenings—one ‘‘Portland the Beautiful” and the other 
Channing Pollock’s ‘‘The Enemy.”’ The former furnished con- 
siderable amusement, in that it dated back to somewhere in the 
nineties, and the pictures of Riverton Park, Cape Cottage at 
Cape Elizabeth, ete., brought back memories of the long ago, for 
they have existed only in memory these many years. 

On Wednesday evening the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk staged a 
successful Birthday Party. Last year the Ferry Beach Ladies’ 
Aid decided to try to reach as many of the friends of Ferry Beach 
as possible with an invitation to contribute the number of their 
years in pennies to help the organization in its effort to reduce 
the mortgage on Rowland Hall. The Ferry Beach family was 
seated in the dining-room according to the months of their 
birthdays, and each group invited to put on an act for the evening’s 
entertainment. This stunt show was said to be one of the best 
of such affairs that has been put on for many a year, and the 
birthday receipts amounted to over $100. Miss Kirk announced 
that it was remarkable how many centenarians there are among 
the friends of Ferry Beach. ’ 

On the closing evening two dramatic presentations designed 
to give in this form the heart of the week’s Mission Study were 
given in Rowland Hall. The titles of these were “Let Us Love 
One Another,” a peace meditation, and “Two in the Company.”’ 
These are to be found in the “How to Use” prepared to go with 
“Japanese Women Speak,” and could easily be put on by any 
Mission Circle. ; 


Much credit for the success of the week is due the Rev. and. 
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Mrs. Clifford Stetson, who not only gave of themselves in their 
own particular assignments but brought and arranged a beautiful 
collection of Japanese articles, and arranged the stage and helped 
the characters in the play to dress and act their parts in Japanese 
form as well as possible with limited material. 

The sessions of the Institute were brought to a close by a 
Friendship Circle led by Mr. Reamon. 

Early in the week Mrs. Shinn, who so many times has 
impersonated the Spirit of Ferry Beach, passed on after a few 
days’ illness. All felt that we could best honor her memory by 
“carrying on” as we had planned. It seemed particularly appro- 
priate that the funeral service could be held in the Grove which 
meant so much to her, and where her Ferry Beach friends of 
many years could have a part in it. 

In numbers the 1934 Institute was not large, but cars bearing 
number plates of Maine, New Hampshire, Massachusetts, 
Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania and North Carolina were 
parked about the Quillen during the week. 

The president of the W. N. M. A., Mrs. Irving L. Walker 
of Coldwater, N. Y., paid her first visit to Ferry Beach. Two 
past presidents, the Rev. Hazel I. Kirk and Mrs. James W. 
Vallentyne, were also there—the former for the whole week. 

A fine spirit of cooperation. was manifest throughout the 
week. If any were asked to do things which they did not wish to 
do, the dean was never aware of it. Her “evaluation” of the 
Institute is that it was decidedly worth while. 

* * * 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 
Luther Riley Robinson 


Our State Convention was held in Stoughton, May 22 and 23. 
Illness, a period in the hospital, and an operation for appendicitis, 
followed by a vacation of about two months, are responsible for 
the delay in this report. The writer is now in perfect health, 
thoroughly rested and fully restored. 

Our Convention was one of the best in many years. We 
were a bit hungry for a Convention. We had missed a whole 
year—last year—on account of our so-called depression, and it 
was good to meet in our usual conclave. 

On Tuesday, May 22, the 1934 Convention was called to 
order at 2.30 p. m. by the president, Mr. F. J. Bolender. After a 
hymn and prayer, Mr. Bolender greeted the delegates briefly, and 
appointed the sessional committees. The secretary read the 
minutes of the preceding session, and they were approved. 

Wednesday, May 23, was given to reports and sermons. Mr. 
Richard G. Harvey, state treasurer, gave a full and detailed report 
of invested funds, and, in spite of financial conditions generally, 
showed some improvement in our investments, and funds in safe 
and sound condition. We are most fortunate in having an 
attorney of ability, and a loyal Universalist, for our treasurer. 

In the morning, an Open Forum Conference on Sunday 
School Work and Methods was led by Dr. Adams. This was 
one of the most helpful features of the entire Convention. A 
number of pastors and laymen took part in the discussions. 

The Rev. Alexander Winston, pastor of the Racine church, 
gave the occasional sermon. Mr. Winston, a student in Mead- 
ville, is a preacher of unusual ability and fine personality. 

The communion service was served by Mr. Winston, assisted 
by the Rev. J. M. Rasnake, of Markesan, and Mr. Robinson. 
An offering was taken for the Ministerial Pension Fund, and a 
creditable sum realized. 

After luncheon, a final business session was held, and reports 
were given by all pastors of churches and local church societies, 
including Sunday schools. These reports, from Ladies’ Aids, etc., 
have become a vital part of our conventions, and are inspiring, 
local societies competing in a friendly spirit. 

Delegates came from all churches, twenty-eight people driving 
over from Monroe, and every delegate, eight in all, attended. 

A number stated to the secretary that this Convention was 
one of the most enthusiastic held in many years, the addresses and 
sermons being unusually fine, and reports from local churches 
unusually encouraging. 


A proposal was made to discontinue the policy of state 
superintendency, but it was defeated by an almost unanimous 
vote. 

The Rev. Henry E. Polley, of Oshkosh, gave an interesting 
address on his work in a rural community church near Oshkosh. 
“The Story of the Little Brick Church on the Hill” was: his 
subject. This little church is serving a vast community—and 
under the direction of Mr. Polley is, of course, liberal, but entirely 
undenominational. 

Dr. Frank D. Adams, of Oak Park, represented the Univer- 
salist General Convention, and presented his subject in an attrac- 
tive and convincing manner. Following Dr. Adams’s address, 
there was a social gathering of all delegates, and the assignment 
of homes for free entertainment. 

The Convention dinner was served in the Baptist church, 
by the ladies of that denomination, and the Rev. Noble E. 
McLaughlin, of Wausau, acted as toastmaster. 

The evening platform meeting was presided over by the 
pastor of the Stoughton church, the Rev. M. L. Aldridge. Ad- 
dresses were given by Dr. Theo Faville, of Madison, Wis., 
Superintendent of Congregational Churches, and Dr. Frank D. 
Adams. Dr. Faville made a very favorable impression, speaking 
on ‘‘The Things We Do Together.” 

The following officers were elected: President, P. H. McKee, 
Wausau; vice-president, Walter Lobdell, Mukwonago; treasurer, 
R. G. Harvey, Racine; secretary-superintendent, Luther Riley 
Robinson. Trustees: Miss Alice Phelps, Markesan; Ed Hoernel, 
Racine; Mrs. F. R. Becker, Wausau. Fellowship Commit- 
tee: Rev. M. L. Aldridge, Mrs. Harry Wells, Dr. M. L. 
Gregerson. 

The Convention voted ten dollars to purchase shingles to 
assist the pastor in his efforts to put a new roof on ie church, 
doing most of the work with his own hands. 


* * * 


RECEPTION AND DINNER TO DR. ROGER F. ETZ 


The Universalist General Convention, through its president, 
Victor A. Friend, and associates, is arranging for an informal 
reception and dinner to be tendered Dr. Etz soon after his return 
to the United States. The meeting will be held in Boston, and 
the date will probably be Wednesday evening, September 
19. 

Dr. Etz has had an unusual opportunity to survey the inter- 
national mission field, particularly in Japan and Korea. He has 
met and counseled with scores of leaders. This meeting is called 
primarily for the purpose of receiving that information which will 
form the basis for practically the whole program of the denomi- 
nation for the year to come. 

A committee of twenty-five persons has been chosen to carry 
through the plan. Mr. Friend himself is the honorary chairman. 
With him are associated representatives of the General Conven- 
tion Board, representatives of the several national organizations, 
the state superintendents, and a few well-known laymen and 
laywomen. The committee consists of Dr. Leroy W. Coons, 
chairman, the Rev. C. H. Emmons, Mr. Charles B. Ladd, Mr. A. 
Ingham Bicknell, Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., Miss- Susan M. 
Andrews, Mrs. D. L. Taylor, Mr. Arthur I. Olson, the Rev. 
L. Griswold Williams, the Rev. Seth R. Brooks, Mr. Ambrose 
Warren, the Rey. William Dawes Veazie, Dr. Fred C. Leining. 
Dr. Asa Mayo Bradley, the Rev. C. H. Pennoyer, the Rev. G. A, 
Gay, the Rev. H. T. Crumpton, Dr. L. R. Robinson, the Rev. 
A. M. Soule, Dr. Theodore A. Fischer, Mrs. Grace Morrison 
Poole, Mr. Harold E. Sweet, Mr. J. P. Mead, and Mrs. E. EB. 
Locke. 

Detailed information of this important event will follow in 
The Christian Leader through the next two weeks. The main 
thing now is to note upon the September calendar that a big 
rallying gathering is to be held in Boston at the beginning of the 
new church season, and every loyal Universalist within a reason- 
able distance should plan to be present. This meeting will be 
epochal. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


HONEST COMMENT ON THE ETZ VISIT 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

It may have occurred to some to wonder why I have not 
written up Dr. Etz’s visit. In my last letter I closed with a 
promise that I would try to tell our story as we went along. iDie, 
Etz had not yet arrived. I was in the throes of working out his 
schedule. I made the promise in good faith, but without suffi- 
cient knowledge. I was simply not able to carry it out, and 
for many reasons. I did not realize that, if I wrote, there would 
be two of us practically telling the same story, and that the 
readers of the Leader wanted, very naturally, to hearfrom Dr. Etz 
and not from me. Teamwork went so far as to say—yery kindly, 
of course —that it knew in advance what I would recommend 
if I undertook to recommend anything. Teamwork did not 
realize it, but the underlying assumption—that the only testi- 
mony one can get from a missionary is either dumb or dishonest 
—was not very complimentary, and is very discouraging. How- 
ever, I can see as clearly as another that what is wanted is the 
testimony of an unbiased investigator. The church is entitled 
to it, and I am glad it is going to get it. I have a strong sus- 
picion, however, that if Dr. Etz’s evidence is not wholly adverse 
there are some to whom it is not going to be satisfactory. 

As I thought over the matter of reporting his visit, I became 
convinced that there was only one aspect of it on which he could 
not write and I could, namely, on the impression he made here. 
It can be told in a line. He made a most decided hit both with 
our Japanese and with our foreign friends, missionaries, teachers, 
business people. Dr. Etz has poise. He is natural. His judg- 
ments are sympathetic and generous, his sense of appreciation is 
quick. He.is a good listener. All our Japanese friends took 
to him immediately. As for our foreign friends, it so happened 
that during his visit a ‘loud noise from home’ arrived on a 
self-appointed mission to run down a heresy among the mis- 
sionaries. (He had chosen for himself a very easy job.) The 
members of his own church were ashamed of him and the rest 
amused. By contrast with this loud-mouthed, pompous, intoler- 
ant horn-blower you can imagine how easily Dr. Etz won good 
will and respect from everyone. He would have won it anyway, 
but as against this man whose motto must surely be, ‘‘And I, 
even I only am left,” it was a walkover. It is unnecessary for us 
to say that we were and are proud of him. 

There is one matter about which Dr. Etz could not write, 
since it concerns a change which has taken place since he left. 
The Saito Cabinet has fallen after maintaining its precarious 
balance longer than most. A new cabinet headed by Admiral 
Okada has taken charge. Speaking broadly, is this new cabinet 
favorable or unfavorable to peace? It is favorable. The War 
Minister carries over from the Saito Cabinet because he replaced 
a man who thought that the army he headed was ready to take 
on anything that offered, and seemed eager to start something. 
His successor, the present War Minister, is of a different opinion. 
The Okada Cabinet is not minded to disturb the peace of the 
world. Circumstances may force the Okada Cabinet into a 
declaration of war—but it will have to be forced. It will not 
willingly take the initiative. 

One wishes that the cabinet might be still more representa- 
tive of the more enlightened opinion of the country. Some fine 
men get into high office from time to time, but they never stay 
long enough to make their point of view effective on the outer 
fringes of government—in the actual handling of the problems 
of colonial government, for example, in Korea and Formosa. 
One is amazed by what seems to be an utter disregard of the 
rights of subject peoples. Not even the comfort of speaking 
their own language is to be left to them. ‘Doubtless many 
Japanese believe that nothing but ruthless repression will main- 
tain Japan’s sovereignty over these peoples. I am not omniscient. 
They may be right. But there are many Japanese who would 
like to see the unity of the empire built upon something more 
durable than force: upon good will, for example. If good will 


should fail they might be reconciled to the use of force. At 
present force seems to be the whole reliance of colonial managers 
and of the police within Japan proper. Of course, I realize that 
we in America do not always succeed in getting ourselves governed 
by our best people or according to our best ideals. One can say 
of the situation here at least this, that the best thought of the 
country has been effective thus far in saving us from a Japanese 
version of Hitlerism. 

Even a sketchy discussion of the problems facing Christian 
work here is impossible in a letter. With us as with you there 
are special difficulties growing out of the situation in which we 
find ourselves—a situation which seemingly will be very unstable 
for along time to come. There is only one thing for us to do here 
and for you to do there: face things as they are and keep up the 
fight to make them what they ought to be. 

We are all delighted that Dr. Etz came and saw. In due 
time he will tell you about it. We are as ready as you to abide 
by his judgment. 

H. M. Cary. 

Tokyo, Japan. 

* * . 
MORE ABOUT THE LIVERPOOL CONTROVERSY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have been very much interested in the Liverpool con- 
troversy, and I enjoyed reading Dr. Charles R. Joy’s article, 
“Liverpool Cathedral in Revolt,” in your current issue. 

I agree almost entirely with the thoughts of Mr. Ernest M. 
Whitesmith, of Eugene, Oregon, printed on your correspondence 
page, in the same number, but I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of expressing myself on a few other aspects of this matter, 
from the standpoint of an Episcopalian. 

First, it seems to me that Mr. Joy in his article has minimized 
the reluctance which characterized the Church of England’s action 
in the matter of Unitarian preachers at Liverpool. Isuppose it is 
very hard for Unitarians to understand an organization like the 
present An lican Church. They have no high church party in 
their own church, nothing like that, of course. It is the reaction 
of one group against another that causes things like the Liverpool 
controversy in the Anglican Church. Mr. Joy, Professor Jacks, 
and other liberal Christians cannot understand these things. 
For my part, I cannot understand, with everything as it is, why 
there aren’t more of them. But quite aside from that, I do think 
that Mr. Joy should have called attention to the extreme and 
very obvious reluctance with which the Church of England finally 
took action. 

And that brings me to my second bone of contention with 
Mr. Joy. His attitude implies that he thinks possibly the church 
could have acted differently from the way it did. One gets the 
impression from Mr. Joy’s article that the Church of England is 
deliberating and acting upon the validity of Unitarianism as 
orthodox Christianity for the first time. In “placing definitely 
outside the Christian communion all those who have not been 
baptized in the name of the Holy Trinity, and all those who do 
not hold the ‘common Christian Faith of Jesus Christ’ as “Very 
God of Very God, who for us men and for our salvation came 
down from heaven,’ ” the Church of England is merely making a 
stale reaffirmation of the stand to which it has always been 
committed in regard to non-Trinitarian Christians. It is simply 
a matter of orthodoxy—orthodoxy from the Anglican standpoint. 
You.don’t have to swallow a whole medicine-chest full of pills 
in order to be an Anglican. You are baptized in the name of the 
Trinity and you believe all the articles of the Christian Faith as 
contained in the Apostles’ Creed. That is all. There are other 
things, of course, but they are not essential. Even to be a 
Unitarian in good standing, I dare say, requires belief in some- 
thing or other. You see, it all boils down to this: If you really 
believe in something, well then, that’s all there is-to it. Either 
you believe in it or you don’t. If you don’t, well then again, 
that’s all there is to it. But there are no hard feelings, I hope. 
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Lastly, I should like. to emphasize a point that Mr. Joy 
skipped over. The instigator of the controversy was “Lord Hugh 
Cecil, a leading layman in the Anglican Church, whose grand- 
father was a Unitarian.” This, I think, is fairly typical. Anglo- 
Catholic heresy-hunters with Unitarian ancestors. Another case 
in point is that of T. S. Eliot, one of the grandsons of President 
Eliot of Harvard. He is at present editor of The Criterion in 
London, one of the most assiduous heresy-hunters in the Anglican 
Church. Strange, isn’t it? Very, very strange. Perhaps the 
Unitarians aren’t as far beyond responsibility in all this heresy- 
hunting as they think they are, eh? 

Charles Henry Mitchell. 

Oak Park, Ii. 


* % 


DOES MR. WHITAKER WANT WAR? 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I sympathize very strongly with that ‘fair and competent 
person” who dislikes exceedingly the article by Robert Whitaker 
in the Leader just received. I am also in sympathy—in principle 
—with your policy of giving all sides a chance to be heard, but I 
wonder if this would not have been a good time to make an 
exception to the rule. 

For what is the side which Mr. Whitaker defends with such 
violence of language? Not the side of capitalism, of course, 
nor of law and order. Not the side of constitutional rights and 
civil liberties—the ‘‘furniture of the capitalist state’? which is 
the cause of all our ills. Not the side of democracy, as he evi- 
dently sympathizes with the radical’s belief that he can not get 
what he wants “‘within the limitations of those concessions which 
democracy avows are the rights of all.” 

And, surprisingly, it is not the side of the radical—the 
revolutionist—of whom Mr. Whitaker seems to have no better 
opinion than he has of the capitalist. He represents him as 
ruthless, unscrupulous, dishonest, demanding rights for himself 
of which he will deprive others if he can, struggling, not to secure 
justice, but to “‘wrest power out of the hands” of those who now 
hold it. 

The only conclusion I can reach is that Mr. Whitaker is on 
the side of war. However he may feel about war between 
nations, in the class war he is no pacifist. He would be disap- 
pointed to see your policy of “slow and steady progress” win. 

That is why I doubt the wisdom of printing his‘article. So 
far as it has any influence, it will increase the bitterness and 
hatred on both sides in the class struggle, and will make the rest 
of us feel that there is little choice between “‘revolution and the 
pit’’—the alternative which he offers us with such sadistic glee. 

A..F. 


* * 


MARTIAL LAW 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

You might be interested to know what martial Jaw under a 
Farmer-Labor governor means. 

During our truck-drivers’ strike the Governor did not want 


.to help the civil authorities maintain law and order by shooting 


down unarmed strikers (forty-nine shot in one day and two 
killed), so he declared martial law. 

With the National Guard he is maintaining an armed neu- 
trality; he insists on all food supplies, ice, garbage, etc., moving, 


‘but at the same time the trucks of the large retail and wholesale 


houses are not allowed to move. He said if those trucks should 
move that would cause riots and bloodshed. And he feels it is 
more important to protect life than material things. 
Furthermore, we have absolute freedom of the press and 
speech; he allows all conservative papers and also the Militant 
(a communistic paper) to be published. 
The employers asked the Federal judges to grant an in- 


junction against martial law, but this the judges would not do. 


The strikers have signed the Haas-Dunnigen (Federal 
mediators) agreement, but the employers have refused to sub- 
scribe to it, so things are at a deadlock. Since we have martial 


rule not one shot has been fired, not even one tear-gas bomb been 
thrown, but a few people have been arrested. 

The guard raided not only the strikers’ headquarters, but 
also the office of the Citizens’ Alliance, a business man’s organiza- 
tion. At strikers’ headquarters they found nothing, so their 
place is functioning 

Whether our Governor is right or wrong is not for me to 
judge. But his policy is something new in the annals of history. 


Miss Minneapolis. 
e * 


A MESSAGE OF GOOD WILL 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I have pleasure in forwarding to you this message from our 
annual meeting, with all good wishes for the continued progress 
of the Universalist Church. I am so glad the Universalists and 
Unitarians are coming into closer touch. 

Florence Hill. 

London, England. 


Message to Fellow-Workers in Distant Lands 


We, members and friends of the ‘‘Central Postal Mission 
and Unitarian Workers’ Union” (London, England), desire to 
send cordial greetings to our friends and fellow-workers in distant 
lands, trusting that our united labors in the cause of true religion 
may be blessed, and may bring forth rich harvests in years 


to come. 7 
* * 


DIFFERENCE BETWEEN IMITATION AND CREATION 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

May I extend to you my hearty congratulations upon the 
publication of John M. Trout’s “The Genius of Christian Worship 
in Free Churches” in the July 21st number of the Leader? Mr. 
Trout says something which I think needs desperately to be said, 
and has expressed some of the fundamental principles of the 
subject. Itis to be feared that a great many people in Protestant 
churches who are dissatisfied with the prevailing services of 
worship, and who have turned to tampering with those services, 
do not understand the difference between imitation and creation, 
between pertinence to present-day experience and the parrotings 
of former experience. The solution of the public-worship prob- 
lem in free churches is not to be found through the importation 
and introduction of this and that trapping and form, but in the 
discovery of new forms which are organic to present-day experi- 
ences. 

Hugh S. Tigner. 

Oneonta, N. Y. 


EA 


AN APPEAL TO PACIFISTS AND ALL HUMANE 
CITIZENS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

To introduce an appeal for more of safety on our streets and 
highways, let me bring to attention again, and briefly, some recent 
mention from Boston papers and other sources of the automobile 
tragedies at present occurring on the public ways of the country, 
and of the causes of these, while seeking a cure in an aroused 
publie conscience and more careful driving on the part of the 
so highly privileged users of the public ways—our automobile 
owners. 

In 1910, the automobile death rate per 100,000 of our popu- 
lation was 1.8. Ina recent year, it was 17.9. 

At present there are some 100 fatalities daily of men, women 
and children and, with ratio of thirty instances of personal 
injuries to a fatality, these will number some 8,000 daily—a most 
startling showing in total. 

Speed—a recent study outlined in the Transcript informs us 
—is responsible for one-third of the fatal car accidents. Another 
authority teils us that automobile accidents are due 82 per cent 
to faulty mind of the operator. 

Fast drivers may well note this fact of relative force of 
impact. A car traveling at forty miles an hour is four times as 
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capable of inflicting damage as at twenty miles, while at sixty 
miles, it is nine times as much of a hazard. 

In the Transcript of June 2, 1934, this picture is drawn: 
‘““When it is remembered that since the beginning of 1930 nearly 
4,000,000 persons have suffered non-fatal injuries and nearly 
125,000 have been killed, it can only be concluded that the 
American public is willing to take part in a concerted program 
designed to prevent some of these casualties. The record of 
automobile accident casualties for the remainder of the present 
decade, on the basis of the experience of the last four years, will 
be nearly 190,000 deaths and approximately 6,000,000 injured— 
a total for the decade of around 315,000 killed and 10,000,000 
injured. In a ten-year period, the number of people killed by 
automobiles would exceed America’s record of soldiers killed 
during all the history of this country, and would surpass the fatal 
battle casualties of the American Expeditionary Forces in the 
World War more than six times.” 

So the automobile, as dangerously driven to-day, is virtually 
armament of war against life and safety of all ages and all classes 
of our people! Governor Ely has said that the situation upon our 
streets is ‘“worse than war.” 

Now for a constructive thought of movement toward reform 
in these tragic traffic experiences! May we not logically look to 
our declared pacifists (friends of humanity) to enlist in service 
(peaceful in means and ends) against this “‘worse than war’’ situa- 
tion? This is existing now and at our very doors, and is taking 
toll of lives and limbs of women and little children, as well as of 
men, in the peaceful pursuits of common life. Those in our 
pulpits and in our colleges, who have enrolled themselves as 
against wars (not yet realized) for their cruelties, sufferings and 
deaths, will they not join and employ their large influence in 
crusade in this field, so urgent for humane endeavor? Let our 
pulpits so find their voice for conscience and mercy, here! They 
can so help in life saving, perhaps of members of their own 
Sunday schools! And the large influence of our colleges, now 
emotionalized against war, likely distant in time and place,—let 
this be given for service in this most appealing cause of to-day! 
Pacifists, preachers, students, autoists—humanitarians all—shall 
we not sign up for preservation of the ‘‘abundant life,’’ even upon 
our so busy streets to-day? 

Edward F., Dickinson. 

Billerica, Mass. 

ae 


DR. ROBLIN REPLIES 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Will you permit me a brief word in reply to a recent com- 
munication by Massachusetts Universalist? 

First, I did not think for one moment of criticizing the 
management of the Church of the Redemption in my answers 
to questions sent me. The inference drawn was without foun- 
dation in fact. 

Second, all the funds owned by the parish during my ministry 
were intact at the time of my resignation, and I have no doubt 
are intact now. 

S. H. Roblin. 


* * 


PRAISE FOR THE LEADER 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Allow me to express my grateful appreciation of the service 
you have rendered the readers of The Christian Leader by pub- 
lishing such valuable reports of the Unitarian meetings in Boston 
in May and of the Congregational Christian Council at Oberlin in 
June, together with the weighty editorial from The Christian 
Century and the article on ‘The Challenge to the Free Church 
Fellowship” by Dr. Dwight Bradley, as well as such equally 
significant contributions as the address of Owen D. Young, that 
of Eduard C, Lindeman, that of Daniel Willard and the one by 
Dr. Vivian T. Pomeroy. The high quality of all these helps to 
make the Leader an educational agency that is timely, illuminating 
and constructive. I marvel at your resourcefulness in procuring 
such features. Together with your own editorials, the book re- 


views by Dr. Speight, and the many news items of interest to our 
churches, the Leader surely stands in the front rank of American 
religious journals. At a time when many of our churches are 
severely restricted in their work by present financial conditions, 
it is worth a great deal to have our cause represented to a wide 
public by so able a Christian weekly. Accept both my congratu- 
lations and my thanks. 
Willard C. Selleck. 


* Ox 
GOOD TASTE 


To the Editor of the Leader: _ 

It is good to have your Cruisings again. 

And thank you for your editorial, “He Gives Himself,” in 
the Leader of August 11. Just before reading the editorial I 
read the amazing reaction by “X”’ in relation to Dr. Cadman. 
I had previously been much pleased by your comments on Dr. 
Cadman in the Nutshell to which X objects! 

Since X, as you explain, did not intend his communcation 
for publication, it may be scarcely fair or proper for me to criti- 
cize his letter, though it seems singularly lacking in discrimina- 
tion. 

Many of us who have admired and followed Dr. Cadman’s 
utterances through the years, would think of his face as likable 
and reflective of his large and generous attitudes toward hu- 
manity. But, granting for the sake of argument that he im- 
presses one as “‘bag-jowled,’ is it possible that X approves the 
use of such an offensive, personal adjective? How about crossed 
eyes, or an artificial leg, or a face deeply scarred by burns? Would 
X consider it in good taste (to say nothing of the question whether 
it is Christian or kindly) to play up such defects? 

W.G.B. 
AND THIS MAN IS SERIOUS 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

In the Leader of August 4 the unexpected has happened in 
“The Unexpected That Happens.” ‘That unexpected, which I 
think quite inadvertent, is an advertisement and propaganda 
worth many dollars to those engaged in an immoral and—can 
you think of the right word?—business. 

A “joyous party” of professional and highly respectable 
people, including a prominent clergyman, have a “near accident”’ 
when a lady of the party, quite properly cleaning up leavings of a 
camp dinner, threw a box of cigarettes in the fire, which was only 
saved by one of the smokers who “‘luckily saw them in time.” 

Seriously, too strong a protest can not be made against this 
use of The Christian Leader. A journal of Universalist fellowship 
is not sustained, and at no small sacrifice, to be a tool of million- 
aire exploiters of American youth and of our manhood and 
womanhood, yet that is just what this passage does. 

Subscribers would rise in rebellion or quietly discontinue 
their subscriptions if the Leader should come with an ad like those 
in the secular press associating elegance and joy with certain 
brands of what have been termed ‘coffin tacks.” But what 
advertiser of evil could wish or plan better than this “near 
accident”’ in a highly rated religious publication? 

Henry LaFayette Gillespie. 

Manchester, Iowa. 

* * 
CHEER FROM THE OLD DOMINION 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

Enclosed is a check for $2.50 to renew, or extend, my present 
subscription to The Christian Leader. 

We all read it with pleasure, for its trenchant editorial 
comment, its sane and modern religious outlook, and the tie it 
gives us with old times. My grandfather, the Rev. Robert 
Newman John, was a Universalist minister. The Rev. Will 
Couden is a distant cousin. And though none of us now is in 
touch in any way with the church, we do like to preserve this 
one tie. < 


Barbara Webb-Bourjaily. 
New Castle, Virginia. 
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The Story of Religion 


An Outline of Religion. By E. R. 


Appleton. Foreword by S. Parkes 
Cadman. (H.C. Kinsey and Co.: New 
York. $5.00.) 


This volume of seven hundred pages, 
in attempting to describe the religion of 
many peoples and many epochs, suffers 
from the limitations of all such “‘outlines.”’ 
No two of us, of course, agree as to the 
relative importance of the various aspects 
of religion, the many individuals who have 
contributed to the inspirations of faith, or 
the books through which myth, legend, 
biography, prayer, history, dogma and 
programs of service have come down to us 
from the past. In this volume, out of a 
number of examples of discrepancies which 
will strike some readers, we note that New- 
man is given a third of a page and Bunyan 
four or five lines, but the Soviet treatment 
of religion occupies several pages. The 
evangelical viewpoint of the author leads 
us to expect scant consideration of the 
personality of Newman, but we are sur- 
prised that the one religious book most read 
next to the Bible is not represented by a 
single quotation, while a good many pages 
are devoted to quotations from insignifi- 
cant books or of the words of unimportant 
people. 

A common criticism of such compilations 
is that they are sure to err either by being 
“cut and dry’ and impersonal, or by in- 
cluding too much interpretative comment. 
In this case the author makes no attempt 
to conceal himself behind any mask of 
anonymity. We rather tire of the first 
person pronoun, and we find it out of place 
for a book of this kind to close on a sug- 
gestion that the reader should join an 
organization intended to put people in 
England, the Colonies, and the United 
States in correspondence with one another 
for undefined ends vaguely calculated to 
bring about reforms Christianity is sup- 
posed by the author to need. 

All this said, it remains to be added that 
the book contains a very interesting col- 
lection of quotations or restatements of 
religious traditions, legends, and history. 
It is wise of the author to include in various 
chapters, side by side, materials from non- 
Jewish and non-Christian sources along 
with the familiar Bible stories. Perhaps 
one could not expect the different religions 
to be dealt with alike, but if comments and 
interpretation were to be added in the case 
of, let us say, Buddha and Buddhism, why 
not comment on the resurrection story from 
the New Testament? 

The book is evidently intended for young 
people, and we know of no better compila- 
tion intended to serve a similar purpose. 
The various selections and chapters are 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


Our Library Desk 


Conducted by Harold E. B. Speight 


brief enough to hold attention and are 
enlivened by clever drawings by various 
artists, prepared especially for this volume. 
On the whole the book will give a reader 
of from fourteen to eighteen a tolerably 
clear picture of the kinds of religion and 
their relation to the life of various ages. 
The reader’s conclusions may not be what 
the author seems to assume they will be, 
but in the process of reaching some con- 
clusion, whatever it is, the young reader 
will find himself brought face to face with 
the universality of religion in one form or 
another, from animism in antiquity to 
professedly atheistic Communism to-day; 
and he will be shown that human nature 
demands knowledge about baffling prob- 
lems, feels deeply about ideal values, and 
recognizes obligations of a lasting char- 
acter toward his fellows, and will in time 
reject any religion which appeals exclu- 
sively to any one of these interests. 

The book does not seem to us to justify 
the enthusiasm of Dr. Cadman’s foreword 
and comments quoted on the jacket, but 
it is a distinctive, painstaking, and essen- 
tially sound production for which we have 
to thank a thoughtful and earnest man. 

JE JOE IBIS. 


* * 


The Doom of Creation 


Creation’s Doom. By Desiderius Papp. 

(Appleton-Century. $3.00.) 

While there are those who believe we 
ought not to rely upon history repeating 
itself, one of the earlier and more obscure 
publications of H. G. Wells deals with the 
prediction of the future from the study of 
that which has taken place in the past. 
If we assume that man is a rational animal 
who can profit by the mistakes of the past 
and thus condition the future, all of us will 
agree with Wells’s contention. However, 
denying the eternity of present conditions 
and admitting the probability of change 
or decay, one may speculate on the fate in 
store for the earth and its inhabitants. 
Such a question our author attempts to 
answer through deductions from our 
present scientific knowledge, claiming to 
have done but little more than press to 
their logical conclusion “‘the evolutionary 
ideas which the Harth-spirit has realized 
in the past of our planet.” 

There is first described an actual cosmic 
calamity—the destruction of a star which 
had entered a cloud of floating nebulae, 
become terrifically heated and finally ex- 
ploded. Such is the situation to which we 
return in the climax of the book—the last 
staggering explosion which utterly destroys 
man’s little world after its long evasion of 
cosmic hazards. Next comes the unfolding 
of the drama of life on earth, with man’s 
rise to sheer omnipotence with the accom- 
panying physical, mental, and _ social 
changes, the future glory of his unbounded 


mastery of the planet, his fall from the 
pinnacle of his power, and the tragic ter- 
mination of the race by inexorable natural 
laws. Never will man’s knowledge em- 
brace more than a mere fraction of reality, 
never the sublime totality! 

Next follows the history of the dehuman- 
ized earth, whose billions of years of record 
will start only when the very last traditions 
of man have vanished, the emergence of 
weird creatures, as alien to us as if they 
were the inhabitants of another planet, 
from those ranks of the animal kingdom 
which have remained out of the blind 
alleys of evolution. As in days of the 
insects, for example, they conquer the 
earth like man, glory in their dominion for 
a short time, and then disappear like the 
monstrosities of the past. There ensues 
the gradual extinction of life, the explosion 
of the sun and the burning of the earth 
planet. 

“Tf,”’ says the author, ‘‘the chapters of 
this book read like an imaginative novel’ 
the blame lies not with him but with his 
material, the romantic and adventurous 
history of the earth. Nor does he feel that 
in his speculations he has passed the limits 
of the law of probability. At the very 
least, the book is good for an evening or 
two of disturbing, exciting, and entertain- 
ing reading, depending upon the type of 
perspective on world problems which one 
may desire! 

N. M. Grier. 

Myerstown, Pa. 
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POTTERTON STEREOPTICON 
LECTURES 


The Universalist General Convention, 
by the will of the late Dr. Thomas E. 
Potterton, of Brooklyn, N. Y., became the 
owner of the Potterton stereopticon lec- 
tures and slides. 

This valued gift makes it possible to 
add one more feature to services main- 
tained by the Universalist General Con- 
vention for the benefit of our Universalist 
organizations. For the Potterton lectures, 
which are widely known in our denomina- 
tion, as well as among churches of other 
sects, are now available at General Con- 
vention Headquarters. A charge of $4.00 
per lecture, plus transportation both ways, 
has been determined on, but Universalist 
organizations will be accorded a discount 
of fifty percent from the regular service fee. 

Our ministers and churches are urged 
to avail themselves of this servicein making 
up their fall and winter programs. A list 
of the lectures has been mailed to every 
minister and to the presiding official of 
pastorless churches. 

Inquiries should be directed to Dr. Roger 
F. Etz, Secretary, Universalist General 
Convention, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
Mass. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 16 Beacon St., Boston 


WANTED: MAGAZINE COVERS 
FOR SUFFOLK 


Will you help make the walls of the 
assembly room and the three class rooms 
of our school at Suffolk, Virginia, attrac- 
tive? There is a dearth of pictures there. 

Perhaps tucked away on a closet shelf 
or up attic gathering dust is a pile of old 
magazines you have been intending to look 
over sometime. Why not do it this week? 
The chances are you would find there 
among covers and advertisements any 
number of seasonal and other pictures 
which could be used with great profit in 
the teaching of boys and girls. Carefully 
mounted, the larger ones could be put on 
the walls, the smaller ones reserved for 
class use. No, we are not suggesting that 
you mount them. All we desire is that 
you look through your magazines, espe- 
cially Good Housekeeping, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Women’s Home Companion, etc., 
tear out the usable pictures and mail them 
to us (flat, not rolled). Then we will have 
them made ready for use here. 

Just who will do this we cannot say. 
But we know it will be done. For we 
have never yet failed to secure volunteers 
from among our near-by church school 
teachers when confronted with more tasks 
than we could manage by ourselves. So 
mail your pictures soon, if you would help 
in this project, that we may have some 
ready to send Mrs. Willis for the opening 
of school this month. 

* oe 


THIS FALL’S WORSHIP SERVICES 


Sometime this month superintendents 
of Universalist church schools will receive 
the first set of worship services for 1934- 
1935. These will cover the Sundays in 
October and November, two important 
months in our church school year. 

October 7, as mentioned elsewhere on 
this page, has been designated as Religious 
Education Sunday. On Oct. 21 and 28 
international friendship will be the general 
theme of worship in anticipation of the 
annual church school offering for our work 
in Japan on Nov. 4. Very appropriately 
this is received on All Souls’ Sunday—an 
opportunity for pupils and teachers to give 
tangible evidence to their belief in the one- 
ness and interdependence of all peoples. 
The service for the second Sunday in 
November, the 11th, will be appropriate 
for Armistice Day. We hope that every 
school will take advantage of this date for 
furthering the ideal of the world peace. For 
the 25th a special service of thanksgiving 
has been planned. 

Much time and thought have gone into 
the preparation of these services. But if 
they are to be effective in the local school 
each superintendent must spend an equal 
amount of time and thought adapting them 


RALLY DAY, SEPTEMBER 3) 


There are five Sundays in Sep- 
tember this year. So we are recom- 
mending that Rally Day be ob- 
served on the last one, Sept. 30. 
A suggestive service of worship for 
your church school will be sent to 
each superintendent early this 
month, together with hints as to the - 
purpose and place of this day in your 


* educational program. 
* * 
* 


* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* * 
* 
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to the needs of his group, arranging for 
appropriate hymns and other musical 
numbers with his pianist, securing par- 
ticipants where called for and making sure 
well in advance that everything will pro- 
ceed with exactness and dignity. Most 
important of all, however, is the readiness 
of the superintendent’s mind and spirit for 
the responsible task of guiding others. in 
worship. When opening exercises pre- 
vailed that school was considered fortunate 
whose superintendent had a good voice and 
“platform presence.’ These qualities are 
still desirable. But they avail little unless 
there is in addition an understanding and 
appreciation of what worship may mean 
to growing persons and a desire to make 
this experience each week rich and mean- 
ingful for everyone. 

To help the members of a church school 
become aware of God, sense their relation- 
ship to Him and tune their lives to the 
highest and the truest they can discover— 
such should be the goal of every person who 
takes upon himself the responsibility of 
leading others in worship. We rejoice that 
there are in Universalist church schools an 
increasing number of leaders who are pre- 
paring themselves mentally and spiritually 
for this much needed task. To the degree 
in which they do this is their aim for wor- 
ship realized. 

RELIGIOUS EDUCATION SUNDAY, 
OCTOBER 7 


For two years the General Sunday 
School Association has suggested the 
observance of Religious Education Sunday 
by Universalist church schools. In 1932 
the date set was Nov. 13, following the 
general observance throughout the United 
States of National Education Week. Last 
year the date was pushed forward to 
Jan. 21, when at the request of the General 
Convention all organizations within the 
church were asked to give thought to their 
educational functions. By vote of our con- 
vention last fall we are asking that this 
particular Sunday be given a place at the 
very beginning of our church school year. 


Accordingly Oct. 7 is the day we have set 
for 1984-85. This coincides with the date 
suggested by the International Council of 
Religious Education, and is therefore the 
Sunday on which hundreds of Protestant 
churches will center attention upon their 
educational programs. In fact the Council 
for the last few years has recommended 
that a week, beginning with the last Sunday 
in September and ending with the first 
Sunday in October, be called Religious 
Education Week, and that the churches 
plan an intensive program for that period 
See next week’s Leader for further infor- 
mation about the plan. 


ok * 


A STUDY OF THE GOOD LIFE 


Do your girls and boys of high school 
age know what the Universalist Church 
teaches about the good life? About Jesus, 
or church membership, or the rites of the 
church? Have they thought out what the 
good life must do about the church? What 
the good life must do about citizenship and 
right attitudes toward liquor? If teachers 
wish their pupils to be ready with answers 
to such questions, they are advised to take 
a look at the lessons in The Helper for the 
quarter beginning Oct. 1. Here is a dis- 
cussion of such themes from the standpoint 
of youthful experience and the teaching 
of the liberal church.. Rev. A. Gertrude 
Earle, D. D., editor of the Helper, has 
prepared this series. The magazine costs 
20c a copy or 15c for four or more. 
Each pupil should be provided with the 
magazine. Order of the Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., Boston. 


* *% 


FOLKS AND FACTS 


Miss Eleanor Collie, pastor’s assistant 
at the Church of the Messiah, Philadelphia; 
called at the office last week, upon her 
return from a six weeks’ vacation in the 
British Isles. 


Miss Elizabeth Harris, well known to 
many Universalist church school leaders 
of New England, this summer resigned her 
position as instructor of elementary edu- 
cation at Boston University. Miss Harris 
left last week for Hawaii, where she will 
become director of religous education for 
the Interchurch Federation of Honolulu. 
In addition to supervising religious educa- 
tion.among the Protestant churches in the 
federation, she will be responsible for the 
week-day religious educational programs 
in the public schools as well. Miss Harris 
has been a frequent visitor at the G.S.S. A. 
office since it located at 16 Beacon St. 
Many times we have turned to her for 
counsel and she has never failed us. Our 
good wishes go with her as she takes up an 
important work in a new field. 


| 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 


Rev. and Mrs. John MacKinnon of 
Wichita, Kan., announce the birth of a 
daughter, Marilyn Ellen, on Aug. 17. 


Miss Susan M. Andrews of the General 
Sunday School Association has returned 
from her vacation, during which she went 
on an automobile trip to Montreal and 
Quebec. 


Miss Harriet G. Yates of the General 
Sunday School Association, Miss Esther 
Richardson of the General Convention, 
Miss Dora J. Brown and Miss Leona 
Haskins of the Publishing House, have 
all been on vacation for the past two 
weeks. 


Services at the Church of the Redemp- 
tion, Boston, will open on Sept. 9. The 
preachers for September will be: Rev. 
Francis W. Gibbs, president of the Massa- 
chusetts Convention, Sept. 9 and 16; Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., editor of The 
Christian Leader, Sept. 28; Rev. C. H. 
Emmons, financial representative of the 
General Convention, Sept. 30. 


A party of thirty-two ladies from the 
Peabody parish recently visited the Joslin 
camp for diabetic girls at North Oxford, 
Mass., and the “oldest Universalist church 
in the world” at Oxford. The Peabody 
church has presented to the Oxford church 
eighty copies of “Church Harmonies.” 


Rey. Hugh Stevenson Tigner has finished 
a successful pastorate of three years at 
Oneonta, N. Y. On August 30 Mr. and 
Mrs. Tigner moved to Middletown, N. Y., 
Oneonta parishioners taking them over by 
motor. The new address is 6 Orchard St., 
Middletown. 

Mrs. Wm. H. McGlauflin of Washing- 
ton, widow of the former General Super- 
intendent, and Miss Doris Uppercue spent 
a recent week-end at the Little Hill Farm 
of Dr. and Mrs. van Schaick. 


R. Hinton Perry, who, after attaining 
fame as a sculptor with the lions on the 
Connecticut Avenue Bridge and the Nep- 
tune Fountain in front of the Congres- 
sional Library in Washington, and other 
important works throughout the country, 
has since 1916 achieved equal note as 
a portrait painter, has painted a portrait 
of Dr. John Clarence Lee, graduate and 
former president of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity. The portrait, in the brilliance of 
academic robe and hood, is destined for 
the permanent collection of the university. 

*” * 


PARKER HILL SERVICE 


The sixteenth annual Parker Hill service 
of the Universalist church of Springfield, 
Vermont, Rev. H. Edward Latham, 
minister, will be held on Parker Hill, 
Sunday, Sept. 9, at 11 a.m. The speakers 
will be U. S. Senator W. R. Austin of 


and Interests 


Burlington, and former U. S. Attorney- 
General J. G. Sargent of Ludlow. 

The tablet on the stone on the site of 
the first church of the Universalist Society 
on Parker Hill reads: 

“This stone marks the site of the Society 
House of Worship built and used by the 
Universalist Society, Springfield, 1790.” 

Here, under the fruitful branches of the 
old trees, hard by the quiet resting place 
of the pioneers of Universalism, the mem- 
bers and supporters of the present Church 
of the Good Shepherd meet to pay reverent 
homage to the memory of the blazers of the 
trail, and to gather inspiration for the tasks 
that await the doing in the church of their 
choice. 


* ** * 


WHO’S WHO 


Dr. Roger F. Etz is Secretary of the 
Universalist General Convention and 
Genera] Superintendent. 

Rev. Carl Fisher was graduated from 
the College of Letters and Science of 
St. Lawrence University in June, 1934. 
He is now minister of the Universalist 
churches of Kingfield and New Portland, 
Maine. 

Rev. Lawrence Clare is minister of the 
Church of the Messiah (Unitarian), Mon- 
treal, Canada. 

Lynn Harold Hough is dean of Drew 
Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 

Rev. C. H. Emmons is a vice-president 
of the Universalist General Convention, 
and its financial representative. 

Mrs. Lottie F. Sampson of North Wey- 
mouth, Mass., is a trustee of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association. 

* Ok 


ANNIVERSARY AT WEST HAVER- 
HILL, MASS. 


A large congregation, including descend- 
ants of former parishioners and friends of 
the denomination, attended the 200th 
anniversary service at the West Parish 
Universalist Church, Sunday morning, 
Aug. 19. The order of service was the same 
as was used at the dedication of the present 
building in 1884 and Rev. Edwin L. Noble 
of Amesbury preached from the text used 
at the service one hundred years ago. 
Dr. Asa M. Bradley of Kingston, N. H., 
whose father held his first pastorate in this 
church seventy-two years ago, commended 
the Universalist society for preservation of 
the edifice and gave historical reminis- 
cences of his father’s pastorate. The West 
Parish Church was organized in 1853, but 
the history of its people and the building 
itself date back to 1734. Situated in the 
beginning at the junction of Monument 
Street and Broadway, the building re- 
mained there until the year 1884, when it 
was removed to the present location on 
Broadway. So carefully was the removal 


conducted that only one stick of timber 
was necessary to its reconstruction. In this 
state the building has remained, almost in 
its original condition, for two hundred 
years. Special music was furnished by 
Mrs. Eva Brooks Flinn, soloist, and Mrs. 
Herbert Crowell, organist. Mr. Noble, who 
presented the historical data and preached 
the anniversary sermon, is the summer 
supply for the church. The church is one 
of the many rural churches which the 
Universalist Convention opens for summer 


services. 
* * 


GOVERNMENT INSURED LOANS 
AVAILABLE FOR CHURCHES 


Announcement is made by HE. M. 
Conover, Director, Interdenominational 
Bureau of Architecture, who has had 
several conferences with government 
officials in Washington, that the govern- 
ment’s plan to insure loans of from $100 
to $2000 for property repairs, remodeling, 
and to prevent further property deteriora- 
tion, is applicable to loans to churches. 
Further information and suggestions will 
be furnished freely upon request to KE. M. 
Conover, Director, 105 East 22d St., 
New York. 


Hane ce 


THE COMMUNITY CHURCH IN 
CAPE ELIZABETH 


Rev. William Dawes Veazie of Portland 
has been elected minister in charge of the 
Community First Universalist Society in 
Cape Elizabeth, Maine, formally incorpo- 
rated at a legal session held recently in the 
former Cape Shore Community Club 
House. Mr. Veazie, who is secretary and 
superintendent of the Maine Universalist 
Convention and pastor of the Church of 
the Messiah in Portland, has been an active 
leader in the organization of the new 
society. The trustees elected are Nelson 
A. Shaw, Ralph W. E. Hunt, John L. Lis- 
comb, Harry D. Lakeman, Norman M. 
Parrott, Elton F. Thompson, Frank S. 
Morrison and Emerson S. Hunt, all of 
South Portland and the Cape. Mr. Morri- 
son was chosen treasurer. 

The Community Church has purchased 
the former Cape Shore Community Club 
property located on Cottage Road and 
Preble Streets, Cape Elizabeth. This 
spacious edifice contains on the second floor 
a large and well furnished hall which will 
be utilized and equipped for the Sunday 
services of worship. For the present also, 
social events and dramatic presentations 
under the auspices of the church will take 
place in this auditorium, which has a stage 
and settings. An efficiently arranged kitch- 
en on this floor affords opportunity for 
the serving of banquets. 

Rooms for Sunday school, assembly and 
classes, to be suitably equipped in the 
future, are located on the first floor, as 
well as attractive reception rooms with 


fireplaces, soon to be redecorated, which 
will be at the disposal of the women’s 
organizations and the young  people’s 
society. The billiard rooms will be used by 
the Community Men’s Club, a community 
institution planned for the interests of the 
entire population. 

This new church property is beautifully 
situated among large trees and shrubbery, 
well back from the highway. It is hoped in 
the future to erect a stone edifice in the 
triangle in front of the present Community 
Church building, which will be commensu- 
rate with the surrounding residences. A 
small piece of property at the rear of the 
church is to be sold to the town of Cape 
Elizabeth for the building of a small station 
to house one piece of fire apparatus. This 
fire station will be not less than thirty-five 
feet from the site of the present church. 

The Community Church will maintain 
close relations with its neighbors and 
parishioners. The Kiwanis Club of South 
Portland and Cape Elizabeth, which holds 
weekly dinner meetings in the building, 
has been invited to continue its sessions 
there. 

A formal dedicatory service will take 
place early in October. 

Mr. Veazie will continue as pastor of the 
Church of the Messiah and as secretary 
of the State Convention and Superintend- 
ent of Churches. His work in the new 
parish will be a part of the missionary 
program of the Convention. 

x Ox 
PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
AT BERKELEY 


The Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry opened on August 20 for its 
thirty-first year of work. President William 
S. Morgan expressed appreciation over the 
cooperation between the Universalist and 
Unitarian fellowships. On the Pacific Coast 
the cooperation has been very whole- 
hearted. The Executive Committee of the 
California Universalist Convention has 
made it possible for Mr. Duane Kelly Lyon 
to prepare for the Universalist ministry in 
the Pacific Unitarian School for the 
Ministry. 


kx 


DEATH OF REV. JOHN B. REARDON 


News was received just as we were going 
to press of the death of Rev. John B. 
Reardon, on Monday, Aug. 27. Funeral 
services were held on Wednesday in the 
stone church in Cavend'sh, Vt. 

* * 
INTERMENT SERVICE AT WASH- 
INGTON, D. C. 


The ashes of the late Mrs. Catherine T. 
Lewis, wife of Marcus W. Lewis, of 
Washington, D. C., were deposited in the 
family lot in Cedar Hill Cemetery, Sunday, 
August 5, when the family assembled for 
the service of interment, which was con- 
ducted by Rev. C. H. Emmons of Boston, 
Mass. 

Mrs. Lewis’ funeral was held July 4, last, 
Dr. John van Schaick, Jr., pastor emeritus 
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of the Universalist National Memorial 
Church, and editor of The Christian Leader, 
officiating. Illness and absence from home 
prevented several members of the family 
from attending the funeral services, but 
these were present for the committal 
service. 


Notices 
REGULAR BROADCASTS 


WEAN, Providence, R. I. 7.30 a. m. every Mon- 
day. Arranged by the Rhode Island Universalist 
State Convention. 780 kilocycles. 

WCLS, Joliet, Ill. 11 a.m. every Sunday. Rev. 
W.H. Macpherson. 1310 kilocycles. 

WCSH, Portland, Me. 7.15 p. m. Saturday. 
The Wayside Philosopher (an anonymous Uni- 
versalist). 319 meters. 940 kilocycles. 

WABI, Bangor, Me. Sunday, 10.15 a.m. to 12m. 
Rey. Ashley A. Smith, D. D. Only station owned 
and operated by a Universalist church. On the air 
daily 9a.m.to2p.m.and6p.m.to10p.m. Sun- 
day nights this Universalist station broadcasts the 
First Baptist Church 7 to 8 p.m. Unitarians on this 
station Thursday evening one half-hour. Broad- 
casts as a community service municipal band con- 
certs, convocation lectures, community forum lec- 
tures. 249.9 meters, 1200 kilocycles. 

WSAL, Cincinnati, Ohio, 8.30a.m. E.S. T. every 
Thursday. Rev. Carl H. Olson. 1330 kilocycles. 

x O% 
COMMUNION SET 


Any church desiring to secure a communion set 
composed of a tankard and two goblets may receive 
information concerning such a set, which is avail- 
able, by writing to the Universalist General Conven- 
tion, 16 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 

x * 
ROCKINGHAM ASSOCIATION 


The Rockinghain Association of Universalists will 
meet at Dover, N. H., Wednesday, Sept. 12, 1934. 
Session at 10 a. m. 

ee 
MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The sixty-ninth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention of Minnesota will be held at the Church 
of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Thursday and Friday; 
Oct. 4 and 5, the morning sessions beginning at 
10.45, for the purpose of hearing reports, the selection 
of officers, and the transaction of such other business 
as may come before the convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
sy 8 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The 109th annual meetings of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists will be held in the 
First Universalist Church, Rochester, Oct. 10 and 11, 
for the annual reports of its officers, for the election 
of officers for the ensuing year and for such other 
business as may be transacted. The annual meetings 
of the State Sunday School Association will begin on 
Monday evening and continue through Tuesday. 
Wednesday will he Women’s Day, sponsored by the 
Women’s State Aid Association and the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society. The convention 
will close with a banquet on Thursday evening. 

Fred C, Leining, Secretary. 


Obituary 


Dr. George M. Twitchell 


Dr. George M. Twitchell, eighty-seven, retired, a 
former dentist, and well known throughout New 
England as a lecturer and writer, died Wednesday, 
Aug. 15, at his home in Auburn, Maine, following a 
long period of failing health. For several years he 
was editor and manager of the Maine Farmer, being 
associated with Joseph B. Manley, Oscar Holway and 
James S. Sanborn. 

He was prominent as a speaker on agricultural 
affairs, speaking at meetings throughout New England, 
and was one of the active participants in the reor- 
ganization of the State Agricultural Department so 
that the head became a commissioner with a resulting 
change in methods. 
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He was born at Bethei, Sept. 17, 1847, the son of 
Dr. Almon and Phoebe B. Twitchell. At the age of 
twelve years, upon the death of his father, he left 
school. He took up the study of dentistry ia his home 
and later practiced at Yarmouth, Fairfield, Bethel 
and Readfield. 

He married Florence Allen of Yarmouth in 1870, 
and shortly afterwards went to Fairfield and then to 
Readtield, where he operated a large poultry farm. 
About this time he became lecturer of the Maine 
State Grange, and in 1890 secretary of the Maine 
State Fair. Because of ill health, he, with Mrs. 
Twitchell, went to the Balsams in New Hampshire as 
manager, and later held the same position at the 
Elmwood Farm, Poland. Dr. and Mrs. Twitchell 
acquired a farm at Monmouth twenty years ago 
which they named Inglewood, where they have since 
spent the summer months. Here Dr. Twitchell 
carried on extensive experiments with various farin 
products. 

They celebrated their sixtieth wedding anniversary 
in 1930. Dr. Twitchell had received the golden star 
denoting fifty years’ membership in the Grange. 
For sixty years, he had carried a license as a lay 
preacher of the Universalist Church. 

Surviving besides the widow, are a sister, Mrs, 
S. Irving French, a niece, Mrs. D. R. Smith of Bethel, 
and a nephew, George H. French of Turner. 

Funeral services were held at the home on Saturday 
afternoon, Aug. 18. Interment was at Yarmouth. 


Miss Mary R. Stevens 


Miss Mary R. Stevens died at her home in Auburn, 
New York, on July 25, following an operation for 
appendicitis. 

Miss Stevens was an active and interested member 
of the First Universalist Church and was serving as 
financial secretary. She was also treasurer of the 
King’s Daughters, a position she had filled acceptably 
for several years. 

She received her education in the Auburn schools, 
and taught for over forty years, retiring about five 
years ago. A cousin, Mrs. Maude Jockmus of 
Cooperstown, New York, is her nearest surviving 
relative. 

Rey. Plato T. Jones, acting pastor of the First 
Universalist Church, officiated at the funeral, and 
attended the interment at Mohawk, New York, the 
following day. 

Frank Gage 

Frank Gage of Newark, New York, died suddenly 
on July 29, 1934, in his sixty-eighth year. He was a 
life-long Universalist and had been at one time very 
active in Young People’s and Sunday School work. 

Born in Macedon, New York, he later lived in 
Rochester, Albion and Auburn, moving to Newark 
in 1917. Funeral services were held in Rochester, 
Rey. C. C. Blauvelt officiating. 


Are You Mentally Healthy? 


FRANK DURWARD ADAMS 


A beautiful sixty-four page pamphlet 
Selling for ten cents per copy 
Twelve copies for one dollar 


Universalist Publishing House 


G The Girls’ School of Vermont 
with a Universalist Background 
Courses adapted to meet the progressive educational 
needs of the modern girl preparing for College 
or Responsible Business Positions and 


for Citizenship 


Advanced work of a Junior College character for 
High School Graduates 


Courses in Art and Music 
Home conferences by appointment 


For information please address _ 
ANNE GOOCH, Principal 
Goddard School for Girls, BARRE, VT. 


Mention Leader in request for information 
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New Rally Day Material 


What better way is there of securing a full attendance on Rally 


| Day than by mailing these inexpensive post cards to every member? 


No. 1909. For Beginners. 
These little children are waiting 
for mother to take them to the 
Rally Day Service. 


They are 


anxious to go. 


No. 1910. For Primary. The 
children are having a good time 


going down the slide. Their little 
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Educational 


‘Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL, D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 


THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON 


THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOL 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the 
respective department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass.. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schc- 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


friend is telling them to be sure to 


come to the Rally Day Service. 
The St. Lawrence University 


No. 1911. For Juniors. These Cantons NOY 


boys and girls are playing some 
fine Rally Day music and all the 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 
class are saying “Come and sing 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


with us.” 


No. 1914. For Adults or a 
general card for all departments. 
All paths lead to the church on 
Sunday. Young and old alike 
are going to the Rally Day 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 


Services. Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


An invitation to the Rally Day Service is printed on the address 
side of cards described above. 
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[NEWS. BULLETIN 


No. 1934. This design shows a group of people 
intently reading a news bulletin. Any message desired 
may be typed or written in bulletin. Can be uscd for 
Reopening, Rally Day, or other purposes. 


Price, each $1.25 per hundred 


Dean Academy 


FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo) 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every department 
of broad culture. Its buildings are commodious 
and thoroughly equipped for school work and for 
homelike living. Its courses fit for any college or 
scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting for 
practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
science building with well-equipped laboratories, a 
domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped, with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mass, 


A novel Rally Day Souvenir in the form of a foot rule made 
A word of welcome and an inspiring 


of tough colored paper. 
Rally Day message are printed on the rule. 
Rally Day button. $1.00 per hundred. 


Replaces the customary 


Rally Day Offering Envelopes. 45 cents per hundred. 


Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Crackling 


Mrs. Grampus was suddenly awakened 
in the dead of night by a creaking sound 
downstairs. She prodded her husband and 
whispered tensely in his ear, ‘‘Ed, there’s 
burglars in the house. Go down and throw 
them out right away.” 

To her immense surprise he offered no 
opposition, but slid into his slippers and 
went down. A little later he returned, 
with the report that there was not a single 
intruder on the premises. 

“Oh, Ed,” she sobbed, ‘‘and to think I 
never appreciated you before! I never 
realized you were of such a heroic nature.” 

“Well, it isn’t so much that,” grumbled 
Mr. G., rolling under the blankets again. 
“It’s just that after all these years I’ve 
come to realize that you’re almost always 
mistaken.”’—American Legion Monthly. 

* * 

Mrs. Wills: ““They’ve been married only 
six months, but whenever her husband goes 
away on business she is delighted and pre- 
pares to have a good time.” 

Mrs. Bills: ‘““Ah! Do you know I sus- 
pected something like that? I always 
said—”’ 

Mrs. Wills: ‘“Yes. You see, he takes her 
with him.’’—Montreal Star. 

* * 

‘Please, madam,” asked the pretty maid, 
“‘may I have Monday off to go and see my 
aunt?” 3 

Little Peggy, who had certain inside in- 
formation on the subject, added her plead- 
ings to the maid’s. “O mummy,” she 
said, ‘‘do let her go. Her aunt has been 
made a sergeant.”—Haxchange. 

* ok 

Amiable victim (bowled over by auto- 
mobile): “I’m perfectly all right, thank 
you. I’m nota bit hurt.” 

Motorist: “I say, you’re behaving jolly 
well about it. It is a real pleasure to 
knock down a thorough sportsman like 
you.’ —H xchange. 

* * 

Long Boy: “Big boy, wuz George Wash- 
ington as honest as dey sez he wuz?” 

Shorty: ‘‘Ah tell you, brudder, George 
wuz de honestest man dat ever wuz born.” 

Long Boy: “Den how come dey close 
de banks on his birthday?’’—Hachange. 

* * 

Rey. A. J. and Mrs. Prosser say they 
had a dandy time out at their place last 
Thursday when 35 Baptist clergymen each 
with 35 wives broke in on them for a 
picnic.— Nova Scotia paper. 

* * 

An lowa professor says he finds five 
different kinds of dumbness. It seems 
incredible that a prominent man like that 
should have met so few people.—Worces- 
ler Gazette. 

ok * 

An American has claimed a wor|d’s 
record for a delayed parachute jump, but 
ours will be delayed longer than that.— 
Indianapolis Star. 


A Dinner and Reception for Dr. Etz 


Boston City Club 
Wednesday, September 19, 1934 


Universalists and Other Friends will extend a welcome home to the 
General Superintendent soon after his return, and receive his report 
and impressions of the international mission fields. 


An Important and Illuminating Gathering. 
Come and Prepare to Decide Future Policies of the Universalist Church. 
Tickets, $1.25 


Please notify General Convention Headquarters 
if you plan to attend the Dinner. 


THE NEW ERA IN 
RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 


A Manual for Church School Teachers 


By ANGUS H. MacLEAN 


Professor of Religious Education, 


St. Lawrence University 


The advice in this volume will save many weeks of mis- 
directed effort and fruitless experiment. 


“This is a really valuable book which deserves the close 
attention of all ministers, leaders of youth, and church school 


workers.”’—. Harold E. B. Speight, Dean of Men, Swarthmore 
College. 


“T think that ‘The New Era in Religious Education’ is the 
best volume that I have ever read on this important subject. 
Every church school superintendent in the Universalist 
Church should read it.’—-W. W. Warner, Superintendent of 
Universalist Church School, Kent, Ohio. 


Price $2.00 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 


16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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